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BOOK-STALLS. 


Booxk-sTaLis were the cheap literature of a former 
age. Their business was with a humble kind of new 
‘publications, and the worn-out of the old. Ben Jon- 
son—who was probably a haunter of them, since it is 
told of him that, when a working bricklayer, he used 
to be seen with a trowel in one hand and a book in 
the other—says, in his Underwoods— 
** It is a rhyming age, and verses swarme 
At every stail.” 

Ballads and other poems, in single sheets, or half-sheets, 
together with a great variety of homely prose produc- 
tions of similar form, were then hung up at stalls to 
attract the attention of passers by ; and many compo- 
sitions thus introduced to the world have been gathered 
by our literary antiquaries, our Percies, Evanses, and 
Ritsons, and transfused into grave-looking volumes for 
the admiration of learned and polite readers. ‘Time out 
of mind, these humble marts of literature have been 
the resort of the curious youth, the struggling scholar, 
and the pains-taking book-coliector. Lackington, who, 
from a poor shoemaker, rose to be a wealthy bookseller, 
tells in his whimsical memoirs of the following ad- 
venture :—While residing in a suburb of London, 
he had been sent by his wife with a few shillings which 
formed their all, to buy a leg of mutton for the next 
day’s dinner. On his way to the butcher’s shop, some 
book, presenting very attractive food for the mind, 
caught his attention at a book-stall, and so won his 
admiration, that, before he could reason on the con- 
trary charms of the mutton, he had made a purchase 
of it.. Reaching home, he encountered his wife’s dis- 
appointment with the assurance that, if he had bought 
the mutton it must soon have vanished, while here was 
a book which would for many a day cheer their winter 
evenings. Charles Lamb tells a somewhat similar 
story of his purchase of a folio Beaumont and Fletcher 
at a book-stall. He had marked it longingly, but was 
delayed by want of funds. While these were gather- 
ing, he almost daily passed the place to see if the book 
was still there, fearful lest it should be gone. At 
length, late one Saturday night, having mustered the 
sum wanted—thirteen shillings—off he set to the shop, 
never dreaming that it had any chance of being shut. 
Finding the shutters closed, and the man gone to bed, 
he was not to be baulked of his prey, but presently 
commenced a rattling at the door sufficient to have 
wakened the seven sleepers. ‘The bookseller came in 
the greatest alarm half-dressed, and grumblingly took 
thirteen white shillings in exchange for the twin dra- 
matists, whom Charles immediately carried home in 
the highest rapture. 

Stall-readers—a class of porers who don’t buy—are 
as old as the days of Milton, who alludes to them, and 
probably much older. To poor lovers of learning, 
young and old, the book-stall was—to use a just phrase 
of the Quarterly Review—as a table spread in the 
wilderness. He who pens these lines never can forget 
his delighted surprise, on coming, during his book- 
devouring boyhood, to live in a large city, when he 
found that there were tablefuls of volumes laid out in 
the streets, which he—a boy—without one coin in his 
pocket—might go and peruse whenever and for as 
long as he chose. Nor is he anxious to conceal that, 
when pursuing classical studies with rather an imper- 
fect store of materials, he has several times in a day 
gone to one of these really public libraries to consult 
an English-Latin dictionary necessary for some volun- 
tary tasks in the way of Latin versifying. It is re- 
corded of Miss Benger, authoress of the “Life of 
Mary Queen of Scots,” and many other meritorious 
productions, that in early life, when resident in Wilt- 


shire, being very poor, and at the same time athirst 
for reading, she used to peruse the open pages of 
books in the windows of a book-shop, which she visited 
daily in the hope of finding another page turned over. 
Probably not a few of those who shine in the world 
of letters could tell a similar tale. And, doubtless, 
even in these days of cheap literature, there are many 
thoughtful self-educating youths who are more or 
less indebted every day of their lives to the bits of 
broken intellectual meat, which they snatch with a 
a fearful joy, and with what they think a sufficient 
respect for the eighth commandment, at the tables of 
the old bookseller. When we think of this, a beau- 
tiful remark of a recent writer is recalled to us— 
“The love of knowledge,” he says, “is in itself the 
attainment of knowledge. Poverty or toil discou- 
rages it in vain. It supplies the scarcity of time by 
the concentration of attention, and replaces comfort 
by self-denial.” 

An early habit of frequenting book-stalls is never 
quite overcome, even after one has long become a pur- 
chaser in higher fields of literature. Leigh Hunt 
pleasantly confesses to this weakness, if such it be— 
“We still find ourselves halting,” says he, “at the 
humblest book-stall, as we used to do when fresh from 
school. In vain have we got cold feet at it, shivering, 
wind-beaten sides, and black-fingered gloves. The dusty 
old siren still delays us, charming with immortal beauty 
inside her homely attire, and singing songs of old poets. 
We still find ourselves diving into the sixpenny or 
threepenny box in spite of eternal disappointment, and 
running over whole windows of books, which we saw 
but three days before, for the twentieth time, and of 
which we could repeat by heart a good third of the 
titles. Nothing disconcerts us but absolute dirt, or 
an ill-tempered looking woman. What delights us is 
to see a plentiful sprinkle of old poetry, little Elze- 
vir classics, Ariostos full of loving comment, and a 
woman getting gradually better and better dressed, 
her afternoon ribbons matching with her pleasant 
face, and a chubby urchin in her arms.” 

We have ourselves precisely the same habits. No- 
thing delights us more than to overhaul the four- 
penny box, reading a chapter gratuitously in this 
book and a chapter in that, and anon slyly glane- 
ing over the shoulders of the poor scholars at our 
elbow to see what class of books most interest them. 
Occasionally, when we have opened some very at- 
tractive old book, we have stood reading for hours 
at the stall, lost in a brown study and worldly for- 
getfulness, and should probably have read on to the 
end of the last chapter, had not the vender of 
published wisdom offered, in a satirically polite 
way, to bring us out a chair. “Take a chair, sir; 
you must be tired.” We protest, however, that we 
never study thus gratuitously except through sheer 
thoughtlessness about buying—a perfect inadvertence 
to the business of trade and profit. On some pressing 
occasions, to be sure, we have gone instinctively to the 
book-stall to settle, perhaps, a question in geography, 
orthography, or etymology, or to endeavour to recover 
the lost line of a song by a free consultation with the 
books so conveniently reposing there. We often have 
to lament that these repositories are hardly ever fur- 
nished with the Court Guide and Street Directory, 
two very handy books of reference. . 

It affords us much pleasure to watch from day 
day the growth and development of the little old 
book-stall, till it has gradually attained the dimensions 
and honourable title of a book-shop—a very warehouse, 
stored so full of books that no Dominie Sampson can 
behold their numbers without exclaiming, “ Prodi- 
gious !” When the book-stall has reached this large 


growth, the threepenny box, the old tea-boards, and 
the knife-boards, which did duty as book-shelves, all 
vanish mysteriously, and Jack Shepherd and Dick 
Turpin are no longer seen hanging by cords over the 
doorway. The tarnished and broken bindings have been 
repaired, there is less paste and fewer labels visible, and 
the printed catalogues are given gratis to every book- 
ish-looking person that approaches within two yards 
of the counter, which is now no longer a plain window- 
shutter covered with green baize, but a spruce genuine 
bona fide counter of solid deal, ingeniously painted so 
as to resemble the finest mahogany. The catalogues 
soon prove more attractive than the blotted manu- 
script list of books which Dick, the four shillings 
a-week assistant, used to write out in the less flourish- 
ing days of the book-stall. We have known some few 
unpretending book-stalls to sport catalogues, but these 
rarely exceeded two or three pages, and (by way of 
launching for once an unnecessary remark) in no in- 
stance ever attained a size equal to that published 
last year by Mr H. G. Bohn, which consisted of two 
thousand one hundred pages, was five inches thick, 
and contained the titles of above three hundred thou- 
sand volumes. It has been said, that a bookseller is 
nothing without his catalogue. It is his individual 
being ; it is that which distinguishes him from others 
of his fraternity ; it is therein that his taste and learn- 
ing are displayed ; it is therein that he writes down 
“his fancies chaste and noble ;” it is his literary con- 
fession of faith, and he will be honoured accordingly. 
The publication of his catalogue is a great event in his 
life ; he then plays the Maecenas, the patron not in- 
deed of living, but of dead men ; he opens to us a new 
world of pleasant thoughts, and introduces to us 
choice spirits of departed ages, who have been “to 
dumb forgetfulness a prey’—and he knows it—he 
feels that he does so. Young aspirants after knowledge 
are apt to envy the bookseller, and not unfrequently 
are heard to declare that, if they were he, they would 
read from morning till night. They never reflect 
that the books are not the bookseller’s library, but 
simply the wares of his trade, and which he seldom 
cares about further than as to what sums of money 
they will fetch in the market. Like pastry-cooks, 
booksellers rarely taste their own goods. We have 
known it happen, that the poor lads engaged to mind 

e bookseller’s stall would, when tired with too 
much watching, and soured by slackness of trade, 
take up a book to pass away the monotonous hour, 
but the boy’s master would inveigh against this as a 
treasonable dereliction of duty, and give him dis- 
tinctly to understand, that he was never to read be- 
yond the title-page ; and that, if ever caught writing 
sonnets instead of labels, woe betide him and his four 
shillings a-week. 

The grand recommendation of the book-stall is the 
cheapness of the goods. It must, indeed, bea very 
dashing book-stall that dares to require more than 
half-a-guinea for any book, however valuable. Hence, . 
by little and little, threepence to-day and threepence 
to-morrow, a poor scholar may pick up at these places 
some excellent old books ; so that by the end of the 
year he shall see with pleasure a nice comfortable 
library in one corner of his room, the whole the result 
of a judicious and praiseworthy mode of expending 
the little sum he could spare out of his small means. 
Even when he has read all his little library through, 
and may be unable to add more to its contents, he may 
console himself with the words of John Kenyon— 

«* Oh! sweet ‘twill be, or hope would so believe, 
When close round life its fading tints of eve, 
‘To turn again our earlier volumes o'er, 


And Jove them then, because we've loved before 


il 
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It is to be remarked, however, that when a desirable 
book is lighted upon ata book-stall, its purchase ought 
never to be delayed, not even for a single minute. 
Mutton and beef may be bought any day while sheep 
and oxen continue ; but the old book may be scarce, 
and hundreds of professed book-collectors are conti- 
nually prowling about, ready to pounce upon and bear 
off every rare old book they ean find, whether in the 

mny box or on the half-crown shelf. They will 
almost seize it out of your hand, and it is in vain that 
you offer them a shilling more for the coveted article 
—your offer only makes them hug the prize all the 
closer. If you would secure the book that takes your 
fancy, you must imitate the example of ‘Tristram 
Shandy’s father, when he saw at the book-stall the rare 
work by Bruscambille, entitled, Pensées Facecieuses et 
les Bon Mots. “‘There are not three Bruscambilles 
in Christendom,’ said the stall-man, ‘ except what are 
chained up in the libraries of the curious.’ My father 
Fung down the money as quick as lightning, took Brus- 
cambille into his bosom, hied home from Piccadilly to 
Coleman Street with it as he would have hied home 
with a treasure, and never once took his hand off 
Bruscambille all the way.” 

Oldbuck, it must be confessed, took a different plan. 
These little Elzevirs,” said he to Lovel, “ are the 
memoranda and trophies of many a walk by night and 
morning through the Cowgate, the Canongate, the 

, St Mary’s Wynd—wherever, in fine, there were 

to be found brokers and trokers, those miscellaneous 
in things rare and curious. How often have 

stood haggling upon a halfpenny, lest, by a too ready 
acquiescence in the dealer’s first price, he should be led 
to suspect the value I set upon the article !—how have 
I trembled, lest some passing stranger should chop in 
between me and the prize, and regarded each poor 
student of divinity that stopped to turn over the books 
at the stall, as a rival amateur, or prowling bookseller 
in disguise!” ‘This caution, we humbly opine, was 
needless, and must be set down to the penurious cha- 
vacter of the laird of Monkbarns. e much more 
admire the practice of his hero of book-collectors, 
“thrice happy Snuffy Davy,” who, he says, “ had the 
seent of a sleuth-hound, and the snap of a bull-dog.” 
The remainder of the antiquary’s speech is, however 
what every book-hunter must sympathise in—* And 
then, Mr Lovel, the sly satisfaction with which one 
ys the consideration and pockets the article, affect- 

@ cold indifference, while the hand is trembling 
a pleasure! ‘Then to dazzle the eyes of our weal- 
r and emulous rivals by showing them such a 
treasure as this— (displaying a little black-smoked 
book about the size of a primer)—to enjoy their sur- 
prise and envy, shrouding, meanwhile, under a veil of 
mysterious consciousness, our own superior knowledge 
and dexterity—these, my young friend, these are the 
white moments of life that repay the toils, the pains, 
and sedulous attention, which our profession, above 


all others, so | demands !” 
The good fort , who secured at 


une of Snuffy Da 
a book-stall for twopence a copy of Caxton’s Boke of 
Chess, for which royalty itself ultimately gave a hun- 
dred and seventy pounds, is perhaps a remarkable 
ease ; but it is of a class of incidents by no means rare. 
A person conversant with the rarity and pecuniary 
© of books, may often make lucky purchases at 
the book-stalls. When the library of Mr Bindley, 
chairman of the Board of Stamps, was brought to the 
r, several rare books, which he had picked up 
at the stalls for a few shillings, were sold for more 
than the same number of pounds. Thus, Herbert’s 
“Dick and Robin, with songs and other old tracts 
1641),” which cost him only two shillings, was bought 
Mr Heber for ten pounds ; a volume, containing 
Patrick Hannay’s “ Nightingale, and other poems, 
with portraits of the author, and of Anne of Denmark, 
by Crispin de Pass (1622),” bought by Mr Bindley 
for six shillings, was sold for thirty-five pounds four- 
teen shillings. Five of Robert Greene’s productions, 
which altogether cost Mr Bindley only seven shillings 
and ninepence, were sold for forty-one pounds four- 
teen shillings. A friend informs us that he has fre- 
quent! e excellent bargains at the book-stalls, 
and after reading them through, resold them at a 
food rofit to first-rate booksellers and collectors. 
the most remarkable of these purchases was a 
_ eopy, in its F omy original state, stitched and un- 
bound, of George Chapman’s rare comedy, entitled 
“ Monsieur d’Olive,” and published in London in 1606. 

Vhen read through and done with, it was disposed of 
to an eminent boo r in Piecadilly for sixty times 
the sum it had cost its last possessor ; and, from the 
remarkable state it was in, there can be little doubt 
that it would have obtained two hundred times its 
stall price of threepence had it been sent to a first- 

book auction. At the sale of the library of Isaac 
Reed, the Shakspearian commentator, a copy of this 
comedy sold for thirty-six shillings ; and Mr Thorpe 
has known it sell for sixty shillings. 

Though the very old books are the game most fol- 
lowed by the professed stall-hunter, anxious to rescue 
rarities from perdition, the second-hand modern books 
are the chief attraction of the multitude who tarry 
about the stall. For ourselves, we declare with Prior— 


* Bome folks in ancient books delight, 
Though most prefer what moderns write ; 


While many works are peculiar to this or that book- 
stall, it is noticeable that some hundred similar works 
are common to all book-stalls. A vast number of odd 
volumes are also sure to be met with at these eae $ 
and we have known more than one person who has ob- 
tained his living by going about the town in search 
of odd volumes to complete imperfect sets of valuable 
works. Volumes that have strayed away from their 
brethren always sell very cheap ; and he who wants 
a good and long-lasting treat of nice quiet reading, 
at the lowest terms, cannot do better than purchase, 
for the nonce, a bulky odd volume of some old- 
fashioned "ame such as the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, the European Magazine, the Macaroni \ 
zine, or of the one which was quaintly entitled the 
Magazine of Magazines. One of these, of fifty years 
old or thereabout, carries us pleasantly back to the 
youthful days of our fathers, and gives us a glimpse 
of the world as they saw it. In the life of William 
Hutton, we read that the first books he ever purchased 
were three volumes of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Deeply as we feel interested in the instruction of 
the people, by means of new publications written ac- 
cording to the intellectual wants, the moral tone, and 
social feeling of the day, we cannot but wish well to 
the old book-stalls that so effectually adapt themselves 
to the pockets of the people. The celebrated Boer- 
haave used to take off his hat whenever he approached 
an elder-tree, in reverence to its medicinal virtues ; 
we feel inclined to imitate him whenever we approach 
an old book-stall, sanctified by the presence of the 
glorious works of Milton, Shakspeare, Bunyan, Bur- 
ton, Newton, Franklin, and of many other men whose 
minds are left among us, though their bodies are dead 
and gone 


SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


ANIMALS CHARACTERISTIC OF THE DIFFERENT 
QUARTERS OF THE GLOBE. 

WHueEN we think of the multitude of living creatures 
scattered over the earth, we are apt, in the first in- 
stance, to come to the conclusion, that they are dis- 
tributed promiscuously and at random, or, at most, 
that they are influenced only by the d of tem- 
perature, and the natural productions depending on 
that temperature, as being more or less fitted to afford 
a supply of suitable food. But further reflection im- 
mediately shows us that such an opinion is altogether 
untenable. We perceive animals, and groups of ani- 
mals, confined to particular localities, from which they 
never wander, although numerous other | epee might, 
to all appearance, afford them precisely the same phy- 
sical conditions under which they exist. Examples 
of this nature so constantly force themselves on our 
attention, that we soon find it impossible to escape 
the conviction, that the geographical distribution of 
animals must have been by certain laws, 
and made to depend on certain conditions, of which, 
in most cases, it is impossible for us to form any ade- 
quate conception. 
The most influential agent effecting this distribution, 
and the one whose operation we can best understand, 
is that already alluded to, namely, temperature. Where 
this attains its maximum, animals occur in the greatest 
profusion, and of the largest size ; and from thence, 
through the sub-tropical, temperate, and colder zones, 
they undergo a progressive degradation, both in re- 
gard to numbers and dimensions, till they approach 
the regions in the vieinity of the poles, where life 
ceases to exist. A certain degree of heat, and the 
conditions of various kinds which accompany it, are 
nece to the well-heing of certain animals, and 
these animals, as might be expected, only occur where 
these are to be found. We thus, in a general way, 
find the proximate cause of animals of a particular 
organisation and constitution being distributed in dif- 
ferent latitudes, never coshenging their relative posi- 
tion, nor in any remarkable degree becoming inter- 
mingled with each other. But no such explanation 
will, in general, apply to their distribution along a given 
zone of longitude. In different parts of such a zone, 
and in circumstances to all appearance similar, we 
find groups of different animals having the limits of 
their range eastward and westward, as distinctly de- 
fined as it is to the north and south. "We can readily 

ive why this should be the case, when particular 
ocalities, their special the 
surface, uctions, &c., are 0} adapted to main- 
stances, in order to exist at all, or at least with com- 
of Carniola, for example, present a very peculi 
lity, and it is not surprising that their remarkable in- 
habitant, the Proteus, should be confined to them. 
The vegetation of saline marshes is fitted for the 
port only of particular tribes ; such is likewise the 
case with certain volcanic countries ; and it is easy to 
imagine many other circumstances which necessarily 
as gee definite limits to numerous kinds of animals. 


great influence on the distribut‘on of animals ; 


when due allowance has been made for the 


in vain endeavour to find an explanation. 

It is not to be expected that we shall ever be able 
‘to solve the question which has sometimes exercised 
the ingenuity of naturalists, whether animals were 
originally dispersed over the earth from a single point, 
or from numerous and widely-distant centres of erea- 
tion ; the last supposition seems best to accord with 
actual appearances. But without any reference to 
the causes of their distribution, or the modes in which 
it has been effected, it is a matter of great interest to 
observe the facts as they are now nted to us, to 
notice what localities are compiled ter particular spe- 
cies, and what diversities in this respect prevail in 
different countries. An extensive and accurate record 
of facts of this nature would afford materials wherewith 
to construct a zoological map of the earth’s surface. 
Every extensive tract is found to be characterised by 
the prevalence of particular animal forms; and these, 
considered collectively, constitute its zoological aspect 
or character. It is not, of course, to be expected that 
zoological regions should in general correspond to the 
artificial divisions into which the earth’s surface has 
been partitioned ; but it at times happens that the 
ome features which have determined the one 


‘determine also the other, and thus they occasion 


become coincident, or nearly so. But however this 
may be, taking the great divisions of the globe as the: 
are at present established, we shall find that eac 
possesses numerous animals peculiar to itself ; in other 
words, that it has a zoological character distinct from 
all the rest. This we shall now endeavour to point 
out as briefly as a taking the great divisions 
in question in the following order: Africa, Asia, 
Europe, North and South America ; to which ma 
be added what has been called (by a kind of Hiberni- 
cism) the fifth quarter of the globe, New Holland. 
The great islands of the Indian Archipelago and Ma- 
da r are likewise of sufficient importance, in the 
light we are now to consider them, to require respec- 
— a brief notice. 

all the great divisions of the globe, Africa is 
among the best characterised by its animal produc- 
tions. This we might in some measure expect before- 
hand, from the peculiar nature of the country in 
many other respects. Owing to its great width, and 
the almost unbroken regularity of its sea-coast, the 
influence of the surrounding ocean is comparatively 
little felt. It is pervaded by very few large rivers, and 
almost, as a necessary consequence, there is an equal 
paucity of inland lakes ; while the mountain ranges 
are comparatively few, and seldom of sufficient eleva- 
tion to disturb the prevailing character of the climate. 
From this there result a degree of dryness in the at- 
megan, and a boundless extent of waste and torrid 
sand, of which we find no similar examples elsewhere- 
In many parts of this continent it can never be said 
to rain, and the only refreshment which the thirsty 
earth receives is from the dews of heaven. This ex~ 
cessive dryness constitutes the most marked peculia- 
rity of the climate of Africa, and it pers = exer- 
cises a notable influence on its natural productions, 
whether vegetable or animal. But in a continent of 
such vast extent, great diversity of climate, surface, 
and vegetation, cannot fail to occur ; and while, on 
the one hand, we find far extending tracts, incapable 
of affording sustenance from their parched and burn- 
ing surface to other forms of animal life than scor- 
pions, lizards, serpents, and other cold-blooded rep- 
tiles, almost capable, as has been fabled of their asso- 
ciate the salamander, of enduring the heat of a fire ; 
there occur, on the other, luxuriant oases, so grateful 
to the eye, as contrasted with the surrounding steri- 
lity, that it is scarcely to be wondered at that the 
ancients regarded them as the site of the garden of 
the Hesperides—extensive forests, umbrageous and 
well- watered valleys, affording fit haunts for the ele- 
phant, buffalo, rhinoceros. 

By far the most remarkable of African animals, 
and in some respects the most remarkable in exist- 
ence, are the giraffe, hippopotamus, and ostrich. The 
two former are altogether peculiar to this continent, 
and the last may almost be said to be so, the only 
other place where it occurs being the adjoining deserts 
of Arabia. Although arranged in our zoological sys- 
tems near the deer and antelopes, the giraffe has but 
littlg affinity to either, standing out conspicuously and 
alone as one of the most extraordinary animals in 
existence. Although gradually retiring before the 
advance of colonization, thege is reason to believe that 
it is by no means rare in the interior, troops of thirty 
or forty being occasionally met with by the adventu- 
rous sportsmen who approach its haunts. Some re- 
cent naturalists are disposed to believe in the existence 
of two species, one in the north, the other inthe more 
southern regions of Africa ; but there seems little to 
countenance ve poten. ‘The ys 
hippopotamus, whic no counter, in any 0 
pe a of the globe, frequents the rivers of the central 
and southern parts of the continent. ‘I'he ostrich is 
pretty generally distributed over Africa, whence, no 
doubt, straggling individuals have found their way 
into Arabia. 

Although elephants, rhi and 


moceroses, buffaloes, 
crocodiles, are common to Africa with other quarters 
gf the globe, it must be understood that the African 
animals are 


specifically distinet from all others ; _ 


is, they differ from those of other countries, 
the same degree as the horse does from the ass ; 


If this be second childhood, be it mine.” : ; 
| | 
causes can be supposed to operate ; while not a few, 
| on the other hand, are so widely extended, that they 
| may almost be said to make the circuit of the globe. | 
The occurrence of high mountain ranges, of seas, che | | 
and rivers, of sandy deserts, marshes, &c., has neces- , 
| 
Po but even they 
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therefore, ectly distinctive of this continent, jal and ropriate home. the | tracts the sting with dexterity. The smaller 

=a ies. Ro Wee ile than that, | dense covering oF the jung r of the | kinds of monkeys peculiar to Africa are very nume- 

come a of 


searcely ever subjugated so a to be- cit rous, constituting entire generic groups, very rich in 
draught or hm it i i Oran in an open country,” with occasional tufts of | species. 
known by its inferior size, and the enormous dimen- | wood to afford him arg tie f shade or shelter as the 


occasion may require ; a kind of locality in which this 


rated animal, they are sometimes used by the | continent aboun: He here attains his most i- | BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES, 
tives as a kind of sledge. dis the | ficent proportions, and occurs in greater plenty ths SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
buffalo (for there are several kinds) is | elsewhere, exhibiting also several well marked varie- | Ox many accounts the history of Sir W: Raleigh 
fieree and savage, com with that of the domesti- | ties. ‘Those who maintain that the African differs | is an interesting one to his countrymen, 's name 
species of Asia and southern Euro Three i 


indelibly associated with our national literature ; he 
forms a  peoevinnns link in the early connectin 
of the and new worlds ; and his personal adven- 
tures in youth, manhood, and age, are invested ba | 
the strong charm arising from stirring adventure, at 
from sufferings endured with manful patience. 

‘Walter Raleigh was a younger son of a Gnite of 
Devonshire, of the inferior class of landed gentry. 
was born in 1552, at Hayes, in the parish of East 
Badley, and after some domestic tuto was sent to 
Oriel College, Oxford, where his y talents and 
aptitude for instruction appeared so remarkably, that 
Lord Bacon has deemed them worthy of notice. At the 
age of seventeen, however, he quitted his academical 
career for a more active one, joining a “ gallant com- 
nw of one hundred gentlemen volunteers, who, 
with permission of Queen Elizabeth, went over to 
France to assist the oppressed Huguenots, or Pro- 
testants. There is every reason to believe that Raleigh 
here fought in person in the great battles of Jarnac 
and Moncontour, under Condé and Coligni; but we 
know not much of these his first warlike adventures, 
and his participation in the French civil war is chiefly 
noticeable as giving an indication of that liberal spirt 
and hatred of oppression which marked his later years. 
He spent about six years in France, and no doubt 
there added to his previously-acquired learning and 
knowledge those social and courtly accomplishments 
which charmed the discriminative eye of Elizabeth not 
long afterwards. Before he came in her way, how- 
ever, he had seen further service both by sea and land. 
In 1578, he again enlisted himself under the banners 
of Protestantism, serving with the Dutch against 
Spain, under Sir John Norris. His step-brother, Sir 

umphrey Gilbert, withdrew him from this adventure 
in the following year, and induced him to join in an 
expedition to the El Dorado of the age, the American 
hemisphere. It failed ; and again Raleigh turned his 
thoughts to military success. At the close of 1579, 
the rebellion of several chieftains of Ireland had called 
for an increased levy of men for that country. The 
subject of our memoir had so far pores his abilities 
as to receive a company; and subsequent exertions 
procured him successively, of Mun- 
ster and Cork. History ascribes to this period of his 
life many acts of daring courage, of chivalrous gene- 
rosity, and of prudence far beyond his years. 

hen young Raleigh first presented himself feist 

at the court of Elizabeth, that queen was surround 
by men whose personal merits and accomplishments 
rendered the avenue to royal favour difficult of access. . 
The wise and faithful Burleigh, the baught and in- 
triguing Leicester, and the all-accompli ed. Sidney, 
then stood full in the eye of the queen, with 
others whose talents and deserts ranked only late 
to theirs. But even among such men Raleigh was 
not long in making himself prominent. His dexterous 


8 cally from the Asiatic lion, would probably 
change their opinion on examining all the interme- 
diate gradations to be seen in the living specimens 
now in this country. There can be little doubt that 
the simple Linngean characteristic—* tail with a tuft 
at the extremity”— is still as applicable as ever, and 
Gasignater a single species, the noblest and most pow- 
erful of his race. ‘ 

Africa is the metropolitan station of the hyznas. 
All the three species known are African, and two of 
them, the spotted and woolly hyzna, are exclusively 
so. ‘The more common striped hywna extends into 
Syria, Persia, and other parts of the Asiatic continent. 
Of sanguinary disposition, disgusting habits, and not 
very amiable aspect, hywnas are commonly regarded 
with aversion ; but it is perhaps not generally known 
that they are frequently tamed, in which condition 
they sometimes show strong attachment to those who 
use them kindly, and are actually employed in the 
capacity of watch-dogs both in Asia and Africa. Al- 
lied to the hyenas in structure, and strikingly resem- 
bling them in form, are the wild dog of the Cape 
(Lycaon picta), a tall gaunt figure, with ears, and 
a tail like that of a wolf, which hunts in packs ; and 
Laland’s proteles, which inhabits caverns, whence it 
issues to attack sheep and lambs, having the singu- 
lar propensity of eating off their tails ; a preference 
able. One of the best known belongs to the section | no doubt owing to that sypendeae. in the African 
containing the lies ; it is the spring-bok of the | sheep being furnished with a massive fatty protu- 
Cape colonists. eWhen the springs and rivulets of its | berance 
native plains are dried up, this small and elegant 
species sometimes descends upon the cultivated lands 
in innumerable herds—twenty or thirty thousand oc- 
casionally appearing within view at once—and devas- 
tates the crops, retiring with the first fall of rain. 
The bubalus of the ancients is about the size of a stag, 
and more heavily formed than the others. Similar to it 
is the harte-beeste of the colonists, which has somewhat 
of the appearance of a small cow, inhabits the more 
sterile districts, and is capable of being domesticated. 
The klip-springer, or rock-springer, has brittle hair of 
@ greenish-yellow colour, and the hoofs do not incline 
forward, but are placed perpendicularly on a line with 
the leg. The algazel, Aoi species of the northern 
regions, is often sculptured on the monuments of Egypt 
and Nubia, and is thought to be the oryx of the an- 
cients. The impoof, which is the elk of the colonists, 
attains the size of the largest horse, with strong straight 
horns, surrounded by a spiral ridge. Three species 
of gnu-antelopes are found in southern Africa, the 

st and best known of which is a very remarkable 
animal, having a tail not unlike that of a horse, a 
beautifully amps J mane, a hanging dewlap, horns 
approximating and enlarged at the base, then curved 
downwards, and afterwards turned up at the points. 
Both sexes are provided with horns. One species of 
African antelope (A. nigra) is remarkable for its 
colour, which, in the , is almost wholly black ; 
and others for their diminutive size, the group named 
Neotragus containing several species extremely 
delicate structure, some of them not a foot in height 
at the shoulder. 

Horses and asses, including under the latter name 
all equine animals with a naked tail tufted at the 
tip, and long ears, are characteristic of Asia ; only one 

the hippotigrine, or zebra group, and that is separa’ 
from al the others by a geographically confined 
to southern Africa, rarely extending be ond the equa- 
tor. The most recent investigation of their charac- 
ters determines the number of species to be five, and 
they are all more or less conspicuously marked with 
the bands, giving, theme that 
euliar aspect which is attempted to be expressed by 
the term hippotiger, or tiger-horse. They are often 
found associated with the ostrich, whose company they 
are supposed to seek, owing to the keener vision of the 
bird giving earlier intimation of approaching dan- 
ger ; and assem with a few troops of slim 
and elegant antelopes, Junding over a plain which 
they scarcely seem to touch, and whose uniformity of 
level is but little interrupted by the stunted basbage 
and straggling tufts of succulent plants, placed there 
as if to concentrate the scanty humidity, combine to 
form a scene which is perfectly unique, and of which 
the ical position can never be mistaken. 


species of rhinoceros are ascertained to inhabit Africa, 


separate names. Africa is therefore the metropolis, 


is the famous reptile of the African rivers, at 
whose approach 
Old Nilus sighs through all his cane-crown’d shores, 
And swarthy Memphis trembles and adores. . 
It can scarcely yet be said to be entirely divested of 
reverence in which it was formerly held ; for 
the modern Egyptians frequently suspend a stuffed: 
crocodile over their doors as a kind of 
genius. 

It is impossible tasaptemplete the peculiar features 
of African zoology, without being speedily struck with 
the remarkable preponderance of the antelope tribe, 
and the numerous kinds of equine or solid-hoofed ani- 
mals approaching to the asinine type of form. UP 
wards of seventy antelopes are now known, and the 
larger proportion of these inhabit Africa. We can 
here mention only two or three of the more remark- 


Of the more strictly canine animals, cpio possesses 
several different kinds of jackal ; but although the 
well known lion’s provider, as it is called, occurs here, 
it is more characteristic of Asia. The interior also 
produces a race of foxes remarkable for the size of 
their ears ; these form the genus Mega/otis, and one 
of the species is the zerda or fennec of Bruce. The 
mangouste, so celebrated among the ancients by the 
name of ichneumon, has the form of a marten, and is 
larger than our domestic cat ; like the latter, it is easily 
domesticated, and pursues mice, reptiles, &c. In its wild 
state, it chiefly hunts for the eggs of the crocodile, and 
thus destroys many of these animals, by an easier and 
safer process than entering the mouth 
of the gigantic reptile, as it was formerly fabled to do. 
The wild boar is unknown in Africa, but it is repre- 
sented by the wart-hogs, which are like it in general 
form, but have a singularly large skull, and tusks, to 
use Cuvier’s expression, of frightful magnitude ; and 
these, with a large mammiform protuberance on each 
cheek, give them a very hideous aspect. One occurs 
in the north, another in the south of the continent. 
Many regions of Africa are infested in an extraor- 
dinary degree by ants, which in some places almost 
bat the soil. They are kept in some measure in 
check by a peculiar animal called the ant-eater, or 
Cape orycterope, which inhabits burrows, and feeds on 
these insects. By the Dutch colonists, who occasion- 
ally use it for food, this animal is styled the ground 
hog. It is assisted in its useful operations by iad og 
golins, or way lizards, as they are common!, q 
which, instead of hair, are covered with imbricated 
scales, the edges of which they present to an assailant, 
rolling the body into a ball like our hedgehog. Various 
kinds of very remarkable gnawing Soa sm are 
found in the vicinity of the Cape of Good Hope, of 
which we can merely mention the otomyd, "ae, 
jumping hare, and bathyergue. 

A zooldgical feature of Africa, of too conspicuous a 
nature to pass unnoticed, even in the most cursory 
glance, is presented by the occurrence of various sin- 
gular species of quadrumanous, or erage Po ani- 
mals, in particular the chimpanzee, which of all livin, 
creatures most nearly approximates to man. It 

uliar to Africa, chiefly found in Guinea and Congo, 
fives in troops, and if the reports of travellers can 
relied on, sometimes attains a size equal, if not supe- 
rior, to that of a man. Baboons, properly so called, 
or dog-faced monkeys, are also confined to this conti- 
nent, with a single exception, and that also is of Afri- 
ean origin. The mandril] baboon (Simia maimon and 
Marmon of Linnzus) is a most hideous and extraordi- 
nary animal, nearly of the size of a man, of a most 
sensual and ferocious a, and held in t 
dread by the natives of Guinea, where it principally 
occurs. Its food and habits are quite in accordance 
with its revolting aspect, the former consisting chiefly 
of scorpions, which it obtains by traversing the ground 
on all wow Ror lifting up the stones with its hands, 
Before wing the choice morsel, the creature ex- 


was in her train, a humble member of the group of 
outhful aspirants for future offices and honours. 
is quick eye caught the momentary hesitation a 


the groun@ before her, with an air of profound respect, 
llantry. Elizabeth was just the 
party to be charmed by such an act, pats when 
he doer was a young man of noble figure and mien, 
from whom admiration of the woman came not less 
naturally and agreeably than devotion to the queen. 
She immediately sent for Raleigh, and took him into 
was first employed by Elizabeth 
eigh was first em i to accom- 
pany the Duke of Anjou to the Netherlands, after 
she resolved against a marriage with that prince. 
In 1583, we find Raleigh again actively engaged in pro- 
secuting schemes for colonisiug North America. 
first expedition failed, but he got a new and extensive. 
patent in 1584, and the captains sent out by him dis- 
covered Virginia, which they so named in honour of 
the queen. Though unsuccessfyl in forming a colony, 
Raleigh’s messengers effected important ends at various 
times. They brought home the potato, and it was 
first planted on an estate in Ireland, given to Raleigh 
for his By ure They also brought home the tobacco 
t, which he was the means of bringing into use. 
n addition to his Irish estate, the queen kni pase 
Raleigh, and made him seneschal of Cornwall 
Exeter, as well as warden of the Stanneries, and li- 
censer of the wine-retailers of Britain. He was also 


t The resemblance of this race of animals to man is intimated 
in some of the names assigned to them wherever they are known. 


dimirutive of man. Some baboons 


N 
i 
use of a little accident is always related as the first 
om nate by him in the graces of the open. Eliza- 
beth was passing on foot from the ae barge to the 
palace, and, reaching a spot where the ground was 
miry, hesitated for a moment to advance. Ralei 
| | 
he stept forward to her aid. Loosening his richly- 
embroidered cloak from his shoulders, he cast it on { 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 
without the aid of the camel and dromedary, and 
these have been from time immemorial the most use- | : 
ful and laborious servants of the inhabitants, to whose 
prt * According to Mr Blyth, the feline species which affect the 
ma: id to be indi al oe 
af these animals forms a ve striking om country, the lon and lewpard, the pupil of the 
and distinctive feature in the soology of this contr | tie and dime at he put Ine | 
nent, as com: with Europe and America, it is one | permitting thus, when least dilated, of a full range of vision in | chosen captain of the queen’s guard, and knight of the 
which it shares in common with Asia. The same | the direction in which these animals chiefly watch for prey. shire for Teves. All these benefits and honours show 
jon i hich he had risen. The 
< feline animals—the lion, panther, leopard, and chetah, Ourang-outang is a Malay word, literally meaning rational being, admired, trusted, and consulted him. 4 
or bunting leopard, all of which are likewise Asiatic. | tne Toe familias moukes In the year 1588, the great Spanish Armada ad- 
woods y jously a 
But it seems to be here that the lion finds its more ‘| vanced against Britain, and Raleigh was actively om- 


duct 
- Again, in 1596, Raleigh was on the bro 
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sir Walter joined the squadron of Hngland in 
of July, Sir ter joi 8q' in 
a ship of his own, and was forward in conducting the 
victorious attack of that day. Elizabeth rewarded 
him with an tation of his patent on wines. 
Soon afterwards, the active knight joined in the at- 
tempt to re-seat the expelled king a 
throne. For his share in this enterprise, igh once 
more gained the thanks of his sovereign. He paid a 
visit at this time to Ireland, and there saw Edmund 
Spenser, the great favourite of those muses whose smiles 
Raleigh himself had already courted with no mean suc- 
cess. By the banks of the romantic Mulla, these two 
men of genius met and united sympathies. Both have 
left revords of their meeting, and of their high admi- 
ration for one another. Raleigh’s sonnet on Spenser 
is among the finest in our language, and may be given 
here as a specimen of his poetical powers :— 
** Methought I saw the grave where Laura lay, 
Within that temple where the vestal flame 
‘Was wont to burn, and by that way 
To see this buried dust of living fame, 
Whose tomb fair Love and fairer Virtue kept; 
All suddenly I saw the Fairy Queen ; 
At whose approach the soul of Petrarch wept, 
And from thenceforth those Graces were not seen ; 
For they this queen attended, ir whose stead 
Oblivion laid him down on Laura's hearse ; 
Hereat the hardest stones were seen to biced, 
And groans of buried ghosts the heavens did pierce ; 
Where Homer's spright did tremble all for griefe, 
And curst th’ access of that celestial thiefe.” 


Spenser, on the other hand, remembering Raleigh’s 

ion for maritime adventure, calls him “ The Shep- 
Ferd of the Ocean,” and, in memory of his powers of 
verse, gives him the title of “ The Summer's Night- 


hen Raleigh returned to England, he introduced 
Spenser te the queen, as the poet gratefully acknow- 
— He also used his influence in other commen- 
ways ; as, for example, in saving the life of Mr 
John Udall, a poor clergyman, who had incurred the 
sentence of capital punishment. His scheming and 
ambitious mind led him to exert himself constantly to 
further the interests of himself and friends. It is said 
E 


These were not unworthy rewards; but Sir Walter, 
when he landed from his cruise, found an unex 


to Elizabeth Throgmo 
of honour, and her majesty, having discovered the cir- 
cumstance, cast him, 


liberty. 

Reinstated in part in the graces of the queen, and 
again a ‘member of the parliament, turned his 
active mind ere long to a new attempt of colonisation. 


He had been told wonderful stories of the wealth of 
Guiana, and he fitted out an expedition for that region, 
taking the command in person. Excepting that he 
took possession of it in his sovereign’s name, and 
facilitated the of geographical discovery 
his account of the river Orinoco, Raleigh —- 
by this enterprise, though his co: and con- 
were never before more strikingly evinced. 
seas, being 
honoured with a command in the expedition against 
Cadiz under Essex, and a leader of the van in the 
— victory which the English there obtained. In 
7, he was rear-admiral under Essex, in the expedi- 
tion for the seizure of the Spanish West-India fleet, 
and, eager for glory, made a successful attack on Fayal, 
is superior. ae Raleigh justi- 

fied himself fully, this affair wi the ly ex- 
ing breach betwixt him and Essex, who were rivals 
favour, and also contended, on no unequal 
r popular applause. Though of lesser rank, 
8 personal accomplishments were such as to 
an advantage even over the t Essex. 
those tournaments of which the queen was so 
had no equal, and, at will, could bear 

the tilting prizes given by the sovereign. After 
return from the expedition of 1597, till the fall of 
x and death of the queen, Raleigh, in addition to 
in these royal amusements, occupied himself 
ies in parliament, and became also the 
he Mermaid Club, around the board of 
such men as Shakspeare, Jonson, 
Fletcher, , and Carew. Sir Walter, indeed 
was perhaps in every way the most nerally admired 

and ot man in England of that day. 
hen Elizabeth died in 1603, Sir Walter i 

had touched the summit of all his greatness, and hi 

began to decline. i 


E 


gained the favour of James 1., 


the new reign, Sir Walter, after being stripped of 
several of his offices, was accused of conspiracy to 
place Arabella Stewart on the throne. very 
for the purpose of ruining i was tried, a 

it was at his trial that a stran often alluded 
to, passed between the and the Attorney-Ge- 
neral, Sir Edward Coke,a man of did powers, 
but violent temper and strong prejudices. To all the 
unjustifiable taunts of this personage Raleigh bore him- 
self most — By a constrained jury, the accused 
was found guilty, and was confined in Tower, for 
the time escaping the scaffold, to which he was con- 
demned and ultimately destined. At first, indeed, he 
had no hopes of life, and, with the block before his 
eyes, wrote a most beautiful letter to his wife, from 
which we take a few sentences :—* You shall now 
receive, my dear wife, my last words, in these my last 
lines. My love I send you, that you may keep it when 
I am dead ; and my counsel, that you may remember 
it when I am no more. I would not, by my will, pre- 
sent you with sorrows, dear Bess—let them go into 
the grave with me, and be buried in the dust. And, 
seeing it is not the will of God that ever I shall 
see you more in this life, bear it patiently, and with 
a heart like thyself. 

First, I send you all the thanks which my heart 
can conceive, or my words can express, for your many 
travails and cares taken for me ; which, though they 
have not taken effect as you wished, yet my debt to 
you is not the less. But pay it I never shall in this 
world. Secondly, I beseech you, for the love you bear 
me ae do not hide yourself ry days after my 
death ; but by your travail seek to help your miser- 
able fortunes, and the right of your poor child. Thy 
mournings cannot avail me—I am but dust.” 

For twelve years Sir Walter Raleigh lay in  eaioen, 
never certain for one hour that the next would not 
see him perish by a violent death. But he gave not 
way to despondent inactivity. He made this period 
the most famous of his stirring life, composing, during 
it, his great “ History of the World,” a work of wonder- 
ful learning, genius, and industry. Other essays upon 
useful subjects were composed by him ; and the mean 
prince who kept him so unjustly in durance, and in 
such a species of durance as wasted the prisoner’s 
health, did not scruple to profit the while by his toils 
and talents. Prince Henry, the promising and short- 
lived son of James, was the attached friend of Raleigh 
and, in allusion to him, is reported to have exclaimed 
indignantly, “Sure, no prince but my father would 
keep such a bird in pat acage.” James acted still 
more vilely towards Raleigh, in permitting the favou- 
rite, Somerset, to seize the prisoner’s estate of Sher- 
borne, upon the ground of a legal — Lady Ra- 
leigh, who showed an unmatched constancy to her 
husband in his misfortunes, went on her knees to the 
king on this occasion, to petition for the preservation of 
her children’s inheritance, but without avail. 

At length, when all a for justice had 
for ten years unheeded, Raleigh obtained his release 
in 1615, by a bribe to the uncles of the new favou- 
rite, Buckin Other considerations, and those 
of a like paltry nature, had partly influenced King 
James. Sir Walter had renewed his schemes upon 
Guiana, and promised him the fifth part of the bullion 
to be imported thence. Upon this undertaking, the 
active Raleigh set his whole remaining fortunes, as on 
a die. All the means that he, his wife, and his friends 
could accumulate, were embarked in this t under- 
taking ; and by the month of March 1617, a fleet of 
fourteen sail, well equipped, with Raleigh himself as 
commander, were ready to cross the Atlantic. But 
heavy impediments stood in the way of the inde- 
fatigable adventurer. ‘| Guiana was an English 
colony, the jealousy of — was roused by the news 
of this great enterprise. In council and in battle, they 
had n and n cowered under the master-genius 
of Raleigh; and Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador 
in England, made the most urgent remonstrances 

inst the expedition, falsely representing it as a 
iratical scheme against the colonies of Spain. James 
sanctioned it, and did not withdraw his sanction ; 
but, with a degree of baseness almost unexampled, he 
placed in the hands of the Spaniards the most minute 
and private details of Raleigh’s proposed proceedings, 
thereby enabling them to baffle them wholly. 

Ignorant of these matters, the unfortunate knight 
set forth, and reached the Orinoco. His own health 
sunk under fatigue and the climate, but he sent a 


party to take possession of the spot where he believed 
a valuable mine to be. Alas! the party found all the 
passes pied by watchful Spaniards, and after a se- 


vere engagement, in which many of the Spaniards were 
killed, the adventurers were forced to return. When 
Raleigh heard of the engagement, knowing what Spain 
would make of it, he declared himself a “ ruined man.” 
Other distresses followed thick upon the first ; his son 
fell in battle, fighting bravely ; and, with his force 
lamentably thinned, Bir Walter was forced to turn 
his course again to England. Respecting his son, he 
writes affeetingly to his wife—* I was loath to write, 
beeause I know not how to comfort you; and God 
knows I never knew what sorrow meant till now, 
All that I can say to you is, that you must obey the 
will and providence of God, and remember that the 
queen’s eeporty bare the loss of Prince Henry with a 

imous heart, and the Lady Harrington of her 


only son, Comfort your heart, dearest Bess. 1 shall 
sorrow for us both. And I shall sorrow the less, 


He was t 
the former conviction. Manfully he stood forward to 
vindicate himself, but all in vain. On the 29th of 
October 1618, in the 66th of his age, he died by 
the axe on the scaffold. His demeanour in his last 
moments was calm and noble. He felt the of 
the axe, and said to the iff, “ This is a 
medicine, but a sound cure for all diseases.” To the 
people he declared his innocence in a short 

and then, after a fervent prayer, exclaimed, “ Now 


am going to my God !” 
Sir alter Ralei certainly 


in all things. Scraps only of his have been 
reserved, But they show his uae wen been as 
rilliant as his j ent was sound. His “History 
of the World,” and a collection of miscellaneous 
essays, form the bulk of his extant writings. 


A TRAVELLING REMINISCENCE. 

BY MISS PARDOE. 
To the reflective and observant traveller, va- 
riation of costume, feeling, and habit, in the different 
lands eae & which he passes, is a distinct study ; 
and although many customs to which he has not been 
previously habituated may at the first glance appear 
to be both absurd and indefensible, it is more than 
probable that, on carefully examining the subject, he 
will discover bee discrepancies in his own former 
impressions. Nothing is more common than for a 
stranger, on his advent in a foreign city, to see a smile 
upon every lip, induced by some detail of his man- 
ner or costume, which to its inhabitants conveys sin- 
larity, and even ridicule; and it is by no means 
improbable that, should he remain long among them, 
he would see reason to at their opinion, and to 
discard prejudices upon which he had previously 

prided himself. 

In almost every relation of life, we find it infinitely 
more easy to condemn certain things, than either to 
give a valid reason for our dissent, or to supply a 
remedy ; and this is peculiarly the case as 
foreign countries. Allowances must be made for 
the conventionalisms of every distinct people and 
state of society, or existence among them becomes not 
only irksome, but absolutely painful ; nor should the 
fact ever be forgotten, that what is refined co 
in one nation may be rank incivility in another. 
Singular scenes frequently grow out of these local dif- 
ferences of feeling and action ; some of them, doubt- 
less, age enough at the moment, but still so 
irresistibly ludicrous, that even the sufferer cannot 
choose but laugh at his own disaster; and perhaps I 
shall not better illustrate my position, than by nar- 
rating a provokingly absurd incident which happened 
> a during my residence at Constantinople in 
We had embarked at Marseilles, in the November 
of the previous year, having taken our eina 
— Austrian merchant-brig, manned by Venetian 

ilors. Our voyage lasted forty-six days, during which 
weary period we only twice made land ; first at Syra, 
and subsequently at Troy. On the first night after 
our embarkation, we were overtaken by a severe gale, 
which swept our decks of everything save the guns 
(of which we carried four), the long boat, which was 
firmly stowed amid-ships, the masts, and the main- 
sail. It caught us so suddenly, that the crew were 
totally unprepared, and every moveable object upon 
deck went overboard within ten minutes after it com- 
menced. Italian sailors are proverbially both slovenly 
and procrastinating ; and thus, satisfied with getting 
the passengers’ luggage and property on board, ev 
article was flung or stowed aside wherever it cou 
be - most out of the way for the moment ; while 
casks of water, and sides of beef, and even coops of 
poultry, were left almost unsecured, until daylight on 
the morrow should render their arrangement a matter 
of greater facility and convenience. Such being the 
case on deck, it will readily be believed that matters 
were not much better in the cabin. Such a scene of 
confusion I assuredly never witnessed ; and altho 
my own packages contributed not a little towards 
misery, | felt all the horror of being obliged to clamber 
over boxes, hampers, and portmanteaux, in order to 
arrive at my little state-room. Had I known how the 
inconvenience was to have terminated, however, I 
should have been quite satisfied to put up with things 
as they were. 

About midnight, a | sea struck the brig, which 
split the bulwarks seven feet from the stern, carried 
away the small boat, and forcing its way through the 
sky ight, poured two feet of water into the cabin ; 
the shock at the same time hurling from the locker 
to the floor all the multifarious objects which had been 


to the roof. Had the adventure 
D di 


sagreeable, or the position less dange 
it would have been im ble not to have felt amuse- 
ment at the extraordinary and heterogeneous collec- 
tion which was absorbed by, or floating on, the brin 
flood by which we were so suddenly owreubanl. 


On his return to ey the contest with the 
Spaniards proved, as he had feared, fatal to him, or ; 
at least gave a plea for his death. He had never re- 
ceived a formal pardon, believing it to be implied in 
the new patent granted by the king for his voyage. 
} ’ 
| 
| greatest intellects of which our nation can boast. His 
| - were almost universal. He was eminent 
| | 
| 
4 
' “When, Sir Walter, will you cease to be a beggar !” ) 
“When your gracious majesty ceases to be a be- 
} nefactor,” answered he pointedly. The requests 
| could not be very improper ones, in allusion to which 
Sir Walter dared to make such a reply to Queen 
Elizabeth. 
A new naval enterprise was undertaken in 1592 by 
| the maphend of the Ocean; namely, an adventure 
; against Panama. Raleigh was admiral, and he hoped 
| pa the whole Spanish plate-fleet. By accident, 
plate-fleet escaped, but nevertheless io ships 
{ were taken, one valued, with its freight, at L.500,000. 
misfortune awaiting him He had become attached } 
; There Raleigh thought it necessary to act the part of 
a despairing lover ; and by sundry poetical flatteries 
i of the royal person, he was fortunate in gaining his 
i 
4 
titer for power with Ceg | 
royal mind pone Raleigh. In the very first year of 
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Cases of millinery, hampers of wine and brandy, bottles| The predicament was most mortifying, and for | little admixture of that intellectuality and taste which 
of various sauces, anchovies, and pickles, the whole | some seconds I stood gazing in stupid Boe Fo often grace much humbler seatea’ little to be 


of which were broken as they came in contact with 
trunks and packing-cases ; dried fish, which gradually 
became ; porter, eggs, and various other de- 
scriptions of sea-provisions—all combined to create 
a stench so nauseous, that it was with the greatest 
difficulty that we could support it. 

Among the other floating luxuries was a case of 
millinery, which had been packed for me in Paris, 
and which was formed of basket-work. In this pre- 
cious case were contained all my bonnets—articles of 
which I had already learned the inconvenience at sea, 
and which I had replaced by a cloth travelling-cap— 
the only description of head-covering that I possessed 
which was not carefully enclosed in the wicker-case. 
My female readers will at once appreciate the extent 
of my misfortune. I was about to land in the metro- 
polis of a country where ladies substituted muslin for 
silk, buckram, and feathers, and where it was conse- 
quently far from likely that I should be able to sup- 
ply myself with anything sufficiently wise-Jike to make 
a creditable appearance, instead of the spoilt articles 
in question. I had no alternative on our arrival but 
to land bonnetless ; and the first use which I made 
of a Constantinopolitan acquaintance, who met ‘me 
with offers of service, was to engage her to discover 
if, by some lucky chance, the unfortunate hiatus in my 
et bees could by any possibility be filled up. In 
1836, the Frank quarter of Pera boasted but one 
milliner, an Italian, who supplied the ladies of the 
different embassies with finery, which she procured 
from Vienna. How these affairs may now be arranged, 
I cannot even guess ; for recent travellers have, on 
their return from Turkey, occasionally put forth 
statements in which I cannot at all recognise the 
country and the people as J knew them. It will per- 
haps be sufficient for me to state, in order to prove 
the difficulty of indulging in matters of personal 
vanity, and the sensation created by European novel- 
ties consequent thereupon, that, during our stay in 
the capital, a French hair-dresser established himself, 
who exhibited in his window a couple of the wax busts, 
which are at home the usual ornaments of the shops 
of these traders ; and which so excited the wonder and 
admiration of the natives, that the street in which he 
lived was rendered impassable by the dense crowd that 
collected to gaze upon them, until it was found neces- 

to disperse them by the aid of the police ; and 
their fame having reached the Reis Effendi (minister 
of foreign affairs), he rode to the house of the asto- 
nished and frightened Frenchman, in order to convince 
himself whether they were indeed the miracles of art 
and beauty which he had been taught to believe ; when 
he was so enchanted with the waxen wonders, that he 
offered a large sum of money for them, being anxious 
to present them to the Sultan his master as ornaments 
for his summer palace. ‘This incident will, I think, 
go far to prove that my dilemma was no commen one ; 
and I was comparatively glad to learn, through my 
agent, that La Signora was daily awaiting a case 
from Vienna which was to contain three bonnets for 
the Austrian ambassadress ; and that, on condition of 
my paying whatever price she might see fit to put 
upon it, the accommodating modiste would oblige me 
with one of the three. At that period I was not ac- 
quainted with the amiable Baroness S——, and conse- 
quently felt no compunction in depriving her of some 
portion of her excess, in order to supply my own 
necessity. I therefore acceded at once to the terms 
proposed ; and in the middle of January, when the 
earth was covered with snow, I became the happy 
r of a bonnet of sky-blue satin, decorated 

with French flowers as parti-coloured as the rainbow, 
for which I had given in exchange sundry coins, 
bees value amounted to between five and six guineas 

lish. 

it will be readily imagined that this piece of un- 
seasonable finery was the alpha and —— of my 
care ; and it will not therefore be matter of surprise, 
that when, on the second occasion of its appearance, I 
went over to Constantinople from our residence at 
Pera, to visit the wife and daughter of the Pasha of 
Scodra, with whom I was to sojourn for a couple of 
days, 1 requested that the Greek lady who acted as 
my interpreter, would intreat of our hostess to give 
strict orders to the slave who took charge of our 
wardrobe to be extremely careful of my bonnet, as it 
was the only one that | and would be re- 
placed with great difficulty. ‘This was courteously 
acceded to my wishes, and a promise given by the 
attendant that all due attention should be paid to all 
that belonged to me. I accordingly troubled myself 
no farther on the subject ; nor, amid the novelty of 
the scene, did I again waste a thought upon the sub- 
ject, until we ultimately prepared to depart ; when, in 
reply to my request for my walking-dress, the slave 
who had been my principal attendant during rae | 
visit knelt before me, holding out upon her rr 

ms a flat something covered over with a gold em- 

idered napkin, At first 1 did not apprehend the 
extent of my misfortune, and throwing aside the ele- 
nt drapery by which my less costly habiliments had 
md aoveted, 1 took n of the shawl that lay 
beneath it ; but my consternation may be imagined 
when, on withdrawing it from its resting-place, | dis- 
covered beneath its folds my unfortunate and ill-used 
bonnet, which, like its companion the shawl, had been 
duly folded and put under a press, where dust 
nor insect could intrude to injure it ! 


wreck before me ; but the a ity of the thing was 
so monstrous, that in spite of the dilemma to which I 
was reduced, a sense of the ridiculous overpowered 
every other feeling, and I laughed as heartily as 
though I had not been myself the victim of the jest. 

It was a case in which clearly no one was to 
blame. The simple-minded slave understood nothing 
about bonnets ; and in fact neither she nor her mis- 
tress seemed to the last to comprehend that any 
injury had been done ; or that the misused fabric of 
satin and flowers was one whit less graceful or less 
becoming, when I had pulled and squeezed it into the 
nearest approach to a head-dress of which it was still 
susceptible, than it was when I first presented myself 
in the harem. Every portion of their own costume 
might be folded, p , and packed at pleasure, and 
they were consequently not prepared to expect that 
mine was less accommodating. The destruction of 
= article of dress by a domestic, where its nature 
and capabilities were understood, would have been an 
affront to the guest who suffered ; but in this case the 
error was one of ignorance ; and this incident, simple 
as it was, may serve as an example and a proof that 
difficulties will arise, and annoyances occur, to every 
of which those peed are as vir- 
t innocent as not actors in 
the drama. 

Let the travelling English bear this fact in mind ; 
and both their temper and their digestion will be 
improved by the reflection. It is just possible that 
those among whom they sojourn may discover as 
— discrepancies in their own mood and manner 
as they have discovered on their side; while it will 
not be wholly profitless for them also to remember 
that they have the annoyances of which they 
complain ; while the unconscious offenders are the 
victims of passive, or perhaps indignant, endurance of 
an evil which has been forced upon them. 


JOKES ON THE COTTON FOLK. 

Or all people in the world, the cotton folk of Lanca- 
shire have been made the subject of a novel! The 
idea will strike all other persons as most extraordi- 
nary: what! heroes and heroines, and all the other 
characters of fiction, from the cool villain to the crazed 
oddity, found amongst the unromantic brick chimneys 
in and around Manchester. In the people themselves, 
the idea will probably awake feelings much akin to 
those of the inhabitants of Cincinnati on receiving the 
earliest copies of Mrs Trollope’s work on America. 
Even in the Exchange on a Tuesday, we should not 
wonder if one were to hear occasional remarks on this 
plaguy new novel filling up pauses in the discourse on 
yarns and twists. After all, the notion is not so ab- 
surd as may at first sight appear. Manufacturers and 
their work-people have feelings and passions as well as 
other human beings, and that very opposition to the 
romantic in which they live might be interpreted as 
an advantage, in as far as it was likely to afford scenes 
and events of a fresh and unhackneyed character. 
However this may be, a novel has been written on the 
cotton districts, the principal characters of which are 
manufacturers and the members of their families, and 
the scenes of which, with few exceptions, lie in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Manchester.* 

There will probably be different opinions as to the 
general truth of the impression which is given by this 
work respecting the class whom it professes to deli- 
neate. It will be said to be over-drawn—to be true 
only in part, or of a section of the class, and so forth ; 
and probably some of these objections may be sound, 
for how can any such delineations be universally true 
But the characters and some of the descriptive scenes 
may be true, nevertheless, to certain originals, or sec- 
tions of the class, which the writer has had opportu- 
nities of observing ; and as such let them be taken. 
It is by no means certain that partial pictures of this 
kind are calculated for nothing but to offend the mass. 
The poignant remarks of Johnson on the Scotch are 
now acknowledged to have contributed much to the 
improvement of their domestic habits, and already the 
satire of Mrs ‘Trollope and other European observers 
is beginning to effect some most desirable reforms on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

Mrs Stone describes the wealthy manufacturers of 
Manchester and its neighbourhood, as for the most 
part men sprung from a humble origin, and who have 
grown rich and luxurious, without greatly changing 
their original manners and style of thought and feel- 
ing. But not only is this true of individuals: the 
whole county was recently poor and thinly peed 
it has been suddenly enriched, and filled with a dense 
population through the efficacy of industry, while 
there was no corresponding growth of any of those 
elements which tend to refine and cultivate—a lei- 
surely and scholarly class—nor any attraction for such 
elements coming in from without. If, then, wealth 
and splendour are to be found in this district, with 


* The title is—* William Langshawe, the Cotten Lord.” By 


| once a momentary sensation was caused by 


Mrs Stone, author of The Art of Needlework.” 2 vols. Loa- 
don; Bentley. 


wondered at, however much one might wish it were 
otherwise. The most conspicuous result of wealth 
without refinement seems to be a disposition to com- 
petition in the shows of life—splendid furniture, equi- 
pages, and entertainments. The wife of a cotton-man 
rests content with what she has, and the style in which 
she has for some time lived, until, some luckless day. 
she finds that a neighbour has got some fine piece 
c which she wants, some better kind of carriage or 
orses, or had her drawing-room newly furnished in 
a —— style ; and then she knows no peace till she 
has Strange as it 
may seem, this new-sprung population is more split 
into grades and castes than any aristocratic commu- 
nity in the country. Men who sell calico in whole 
pieces, form a sect who will have no social intercourse 
with men who “ cut the piece.” To the struggle for 
eminence which consequently takes place, Mrs Stone 
ascribes “the out-Heroding-Herod in dress, in equi- 
page, in entertainments, in luxury, in expense and 
extravagance of every kind, which so often makes the 
cotton-man, despite of fifty redeeming qualities, the 
butt and ridicule of those, Sens home, with whom he 
may chance to associate. ‘ He is a cotton-man,’ seems 
to be a sufficient explanation for anything that ma: 
appear absurdly ostentatious or extravagant ; and 
is a common bye-word in the mouths of many who are 
themselves totally deficient both in the shrewdness to 
plan, and the unwearied energetic assiduity to realise, 
the undertakings which make the cotton manufactu- 
rer what he is.” The ostentation is only relieved 
a hearty hospitality which accompanies it. Wes 
here quote a characteristic scene from the novel -— 
“ The drawing-room in which Mrs Langshawe received 
her visitors was as splendid as money could make it. 
‘The furniture and decorations were, however, all good 
—the best of their kind ; but there was an elaboration 
in the style, and a profuseness in the ornaments, that 
savoured more of a heavy purse than a cultivated 
taste. The walls were hung with silk damask, finished 
off by massive gold cornices and mouldings, or draped 
round the magnificent mirrors, extending almost from 
the ceiling to the ground, which reflected the forms of 
a fair bevy of ladies, whose garments were not, cer- 
tainly, their least noticeable appendage. The couches, 
the ottomans, the bosses, the buhl time-piece, the pro- 
fusion of ornamental trifies that glittered around, the 
choice exotics in the recesses, the elegant china orna- 
ments, and the magnificent cut-glass chandelier which 
sparkled like diamonds in ten thousand different hues, 
and gleaming in the mirrors, gave the idea of a fairy- 
land vista opening on every side—these, each in itself 
fit for the mansion of a nobleman, were yet clustered 
and crowded incongruously. They were, however, not 
merely collected, but, comparatively speaking, natu- 
ralised in the house of this low-born and uneducated 
cotton manufacturer. 

The dining-room was equally expensive and luxu- 
rious, though somewhat more sombre in its adorn- 
ments. But the dinner—ye gods! 

‘The table was profusely decorated with plate, 
nificent and modern, and literally under the 
weight of all those eatables that ‘ man’s gurmandise 
can feed.’ The richest of soups and the most luxu- 
rious of fish were followed by a course of more sub- 
stantial food ; which in its turn gave way to a succes- 
sion of such elaborate collections of catables, as most 
surely were never con ted on any but a ‘ cotton- 
man’s table.’ And then, the manner of discussing it ! 
Most earnestly did the good company do ho to 
the treat. There was no elegant trifling with plates 
and forks, no sentimental withdrawal from the 
and everyday habit of eating : the dinner was act 
and elaborately devoured. Little was spoken during 
its progress, except on the merits of the various dishes 
and the intricacies of the culinary preparations. The 
good hostess entered with great animation into the 
mysteries of her cwisine, and exchanged sundry re- 
marks with a well-dressed and rather Se 
gentleman on her left hand, on the propriety of thi 
sauce having a grain more cayenne, or that ragout a 
t t less seasoning. Never had dinner more jus- 
tice done to it. The company evidently met to eat ; 
and eat they did. 

‘There was, it may be supposed, none of that quie- 
tude of manner which in really highly-bred — 
places visitors, even of inferior =—— iy at 
their ease, when their wants are supplied they know 
not how, and their feeling of strangeness is banished 
—how—they never think to inquire ; still less was 
there that caricature of high breeding assumed by the 
‘doubtfully distinguished, when a frigidity, that chills 
the very blood to an icicle, is substituted for ariste- 
cratic ease, a table for a ‘ genteel’ display, and 
a cold indifference to your wants as a proof of fashion- 
able nonchalance. The courtesies of Mrand Mrs Lang. 
shawe’s table were of a different order. Most actively, 
most unweariedly, did they exert themselves in 
fic attentions to each individual, at the somewhat 
crowded table. Dish after dish was recommended 
and pressed on each ; voices rose te a somewhat 
pitch in the earnestness of hospitable intreat = 
den and by no means gentle descent of Mrs Lang- 
shawe’s clenched fist on the table, as her most obvious 
and ready method of obtaining the attention of her 
busily-occupied partner to the wants of a lady near 
her. ‘The sensation seemed but instansaneous ; per- 
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as 
tho unfavourable to the success of their possessor 
in life. We have certainly heard intelligent inhabi- 
tants of Manchester speak of such a pre) 


tion of thinking, that 
tion to business. N 
trifled away my time in reading, or an 
usement.” Mrs Stone introduces a d 
which she declares to be matter of fact, illustrative of 


What has he written 
many things ; ‘Lalla Rookb,’ ‘ Hebrew Melo- 


*The Vicar o’ Wakefield—who’s he? Oh (answer- 
ing his own question), some writer on chureh rates, I 


novelist dra 
derable distinction between the 
of Manchester and those who dwell in the outlying 
districts of the county, and im some other rural por- 
tions of the Factory Province. These, being much less 
to improving influences of all kinds, are re- 
even in Manchester, as a class of semi-barba- 
Stone sketches one of them as a man of 
vast wealth and local authority, but not in the least 
more refined in » manners, and style 
of , than when he was a humble rustic weaver :— 
“* Tm reeght glad to see thee, Mr that 
oom "ll e’en tak me as ye find me ; we’ve known 


F 


him to call next day, when it was 
surprise, was conducted by his irs, and 
introduced to a seat beside the kitchen fire. “ 


a dance now and then, when her really 
beautiful mansion shone in all its splendour ; and os- 
tentatious carriages, attended by servants in glittering 
liveries, deposited their over-dressed burdens at her 

Then was the good lady busy and bustling ; 
then did rich and luxurious condiments Day round, 
and costly wines vanish like smoke ; and , after a 


affairs, | few hours, the wearied ladies and their wine-soaked 


escorts departed ; the entertaining rooms received the 
purifications, the mistress heartily helping 
ev anil in the accustomed task ; the silken hang- 
ings were carefully folded and laid by ; the luxurious 
were ensconeed in their Holland 
ittering gewgaws were p) in a snug chest ; 
and’ the smart albums were carefully enfolded in 
per; and the meek mistress and her purse-proud 
rd resumed their accustomed posts in the kitchen.” 
Mr Langshawe was induced to stay to dine with 
a company which his friend Balshawe had invited, 
and this introduces us to a scene of coarse bachana- 
lianism which, we would hope, is characteristic of but 
a limited section of even the provincial cotton-men. 
“The dinner was luxurious; the wines the finest 
and most costly that money could procure, and no in- 
ferior ones were introduced. Mr hawe was not 
afraid of a bottle or two of wine ; but at a latish hour, 
feeling that he had had enough, he rose with the view 
of quietly effecting his retreat. His host caught a 
glimpse of his ing figure, and rushed after him, 
calling on his friends for assistance. This was speedily 
obtained ; the culprit was brought back vi et armis, 
and pushed down into his chair. The servant was 
ordered to close the shutters and curtains against the 
intruding beams of daylight, fresh decanters were Seng 
on the table, and plentiful refreshments placed withi 
reach ; and the waiter, having done all this with the 
air of one not unaccustomed to the task, was told to 
‘ make himself scaree.’ The master of the feast locked 
the door, and put the key in his pocket ; returni 


the peculiar luxuries of a manu- 
facturing tleman of the out-districts. Boxes of 
cigars had been placed Yep 
bacco were in readiness for 


to men whose throats were as so many chimneys ; an 
if their free libations to Bacchus did kindle ‘a row’ 
and a fight at this end of the table, or induced a 


sudden secession from chair to floor some of 
the weake the skirmish and the fall were 
alike . Of the combatants, it was but for 


the weaker ‘ to give in ; and for the man who couldn’t 
drink all night, but must needs tumble from his chair, 
why, it was by universal acclaim decreed that he had 
better lie there. Nor did the gradually-increasing 
bustle beyond the still-locked door, which told that 
Mrs Balsia 
their preparation for anot 
coarse and vociferous hilarity 
were into sickly activity again, 
and the carousal was renewed for the day. 


Towards morning, some of the younger profligates, 
the consequences 0 "whose absence from ‘the mill’ or 


in England. Vocal harmony is almost an 
universal lishment, and the concerts occasion - 


have,” 
that it was to me by 4 gentleman who was ly 


a guest at one of these degrading revelries.—Author. 


— 
quired, as you know, in the trade of the times; but 
hand-in-hand witb riches have I striven to gain those 


riches respectable. Night after night, for weary 
at mental acquirements as duri yli 
I have at the business of the counting-house. Whilst 
Mr Langshawe and others of my compeers closed the 
debauch, I took a slender and simple meal, not for 
economy’s sake, but te keep my bead cool and my in- 
tellects clear for that object on which I had set my 
heart. Sir, it made my blood boil to hear the sneers 
and cast on the ‘ 
see W e was inconsistent with gent 
habits and refined manners, and I was determined 


calculate on; but I 


mage—net indeed in the jargon of a connoisseur, but 
with taste and judgment— who can lead his own 
domestic orchestra correctly in a concerted piece, or 
stand without wincing if a French satirist or an 
Italian poet be glanced at—how little do they think 
that the man who does this could not, at twenty years 
old, write an English sentence grammatically, and has 

uired his hard-earned accomplishments entirely in 
the intervals of a laborious business !” 

It might be asked, are such attainments utterly 
inconsistent with the lives of manufacturers in gene- 
ral? Ournovelist states “the opinion of many well qua- 
lified to judge,” that they are so with “ success in the 
Manchester trade.” To this we are loath to subscribe ; 
for if men have time for gay and luxurious entertain- 
ments, may it not be presumed that they could have 
time also to improve an originally defective education, 
if they chose? We more fear that the difficulty lies 
in the want of will, and the defect of means to awaken 
superior tastes. Where is the leaven which would be 
uired to leaven so great a mass? Where are the 
uences, whether purely any merely matter of 
earthly feeling, to counteract the tendency to deify 
Mammon! Even an ambition to be as the great of 
rank are, would do something to check the money 
spirit, and lead to greater refinement ; but the objects 
which Seapine such a feeling are much wanting in these 
regions of the mine, the workshop, and the railway. 
Nor is Manchester alone in this res It is more 
or less a feature to be deplored in all our t mer- 
cantile cities, that mental cultivation lags sadly behind 
the march of wealth, so that in the domestic circle of 
many a man realising thousands per annum, more 
homely manners and untutored minds are to be found 
than in the homes of the denizens of other cities, where, 
perhaps, not so many hundreds are gained. There is 
generally in all the enjoyments of life in such scenes 
which not to be Even 

usually present redeeming trait itality seems 
to e of this character, and often looks like an 
effort to make up by some substantial expenditure for 
the conscious want of something more delicate, and 
which would be more enjoyed. It may, indeed, be 
said to be, in the main, benevolence acting upon the 
presumption which universally prevails, that all things 
are to be estimated by money. 

Perhaps the best hope of a corrective to all this is 
in the improved education which is in the course of 
being everywhere introduced. ‘The first wealthy men 
of particular families are hopeless cases; but the 
second generation acquires better ideas, and more high 
bearing, and that of of 
the best original an uired gifts proper to human 
nature, an English It must 
, that the rise of a class 
the districts here more particularly under notice, 
but an event of yesterday ; who can tell what the to- 
of ry will bring forth ! 


THE “ GREAT BRITAIN,” STEAM VESSEL, 
(From the Times.} 


Some few particulars respeeting this immense iron steam- 
ship, the largest vessel in the world, now building by the 
Great Western Steam-Ship Company at Bristol, and 
which will be ready for sea in the early part of the next 
year, cannot fail to be interesting at this period, when the 
questions of transatlantic steam-navigation and of our 
communications with India form prominent subjects of 
discussion. The Great Western steam-vessel commenced 
running between Bristol and New York in the of 
1838, and bas continued her voyages ever since, often, 
under the most adverse circumstances, with a speed 
regularity unequalled. The Great Western Com , in 
order to maintain the high ground which they at- 
tained, and taking advantage of the imprevements made 
known by scientific research, resolved to build an iron 
of such vast dimensions and power, as should 


OM | as much surpass the Great Western as that vessel had 


itself surpassed everything previously afleat. Taking 
advantage of their experience of the peculiar excellengies 
or pefeets in the Great Western and other steam-ships 
then in existence, and with the power of adopting every 
improvement that skill or vigilance could 


the 
to build vessel with whieh noghing 


342 
haps the circumstance was not of unusual occurrence. BT 
Never was hospitality more genuine ; never was en- 
joyment more real.” | habitudes, tastes, and acquirements, which alone can ; 
As a matter of course, wealth and mercantile sue- ; 
cess form in such a district the grand bases for the 
estimation of human character. “Money covers a | you see,’ said the master of the es shment, ™ my | 
multitude of sins—of ignorance,” says our novelist, | missis and I are plain folks, and though we sometimes , 
vated minds and refined manners in Manchester, | oursel’s, just to do as we did langsyne, and so here | § 
adds, that such characteristics are the subject of some- | we are.” Of the above Mrs Balshawe we are told— : 
we cannot say to _ may un- ‘ 
derstood to exist. A mercantile man, we have been 
told, was expressing his fears one day of how the state | Prove lit my OWL person tial 1b Was Hob, 1 Geter 
of the market might permanently affect his to be a merchant-prince—and I am. I do not forget ; 
and added, with the greatest seriousness, “ well, if the | | that for many things I am indebted to a career more : 
worst come to the worst, I have at least the consola- | | fortunate than I had any 
| also remember with unmi 
| is the result of my own unwearying exertions. Now, 
| the few real gentry who inhabit our environs, and the 
few aristocratic travellers who visit the town, are not 
| victimised at my dinner-table, or wearied in my draw- 
the strange union between opulence and ignorance. | | ing-room. But how little do any of them suppose : 
’ you w, said a igh in 
oficial as well as in the private social circle of the 
town, to a bookseller, ‘do you know a writer named 
Tom Moore!’ 
very well when he anything in Eng- | 
* Oh, very 3 writes ing in 
: lish, send it me.’ 
to the table, he filled a bumper, and requiring all | 
| honour his toast, immediately gave out the elegant 
t | sentiment—[with which we should be to 
| pollute these es. 
wi’ us both—thanks to luck and our own wit.’ a 
So eaying, Mr Balshawe ushered his unex unsophisticated herb ; and costly claret, drunk, not | 
visitor ugh the passages of a large and e t | from a miserable wine-giass, but from goblets, kept 
house, and finally enthroned him in an armed chai Gan of 
in the kitchen—his own accustomed domicile when | fligacy. The night passed gloriously ; riotous songs 
: guests were absent. and unequivocal _— sweetened the wine, or rather | 
‘Now stir yoursel’, Magey—eome ; don’t let the | the tobacco ; for flavour, of course, the wine had none, | 
OS If I’d done so, you'd 
tress, stir i slip 
And Mrs Balshawe aia stir herself. With the quiet 
eelerity of one weli accustomed to the work, she laid 
acloth with other etceteras on the table, and turning 
up the sleeves of her gown, did rather more than 
was cooking. is operation achieved, she removed 
it to the table, placed chairs for her husband and his 
guest, and, as her pre- 
pared herself to wait upon them. is she did with 
great quietude and good humour ; she looked meek 
wes quite that the leading 
been for a lifetime habi- | 
was, that man was the nobler animal of the 
two; and if that was the case five-and-twenty years 
belore when ber stepped fom his hii clay- 
paved leom-shop into the apartment which was 
parlour and bedroom and all,’ how much more must | ‘the warehouse’ during the day began to glimmer 
it be the case now, when he ‘ was monarch of all he | upon their consciences with a poteney above that of 
surveyed’ in his elegant and capacious mansion, or in the wine, quietly stole away. The elders followed ; 
the magnificent factory and thickly-populated hamlet | by nine 0’ clock the house was empty, and Peter was | —————————__________________- m 
which nearly adjoined it ! So she continued her at- | called to carry to his bed—there, in all probability, to 
tendance without remark, the husband expecting it | lie for a fortnight—the Jospitab/e purveyor of this pe 
‘8 @ matter of course, and his friend not ing to | banquet, who for some hours had sat on his chair, to 
think the circumstance remarkable enough 40 leit all appearance awake, but silent, pes motionless, 
@ny motice, though varying from his own domestic | save in an oceasional heavy waving the head, a dis- | 
economy. gusting picture of brutal excess.”* 
colle wie Social life is full of anomalies, and it is a remark- | 
1 dope to | where intellectual pleasures are, generally speaking, 
woost, and, I say in | few and faint, music is cultivated to an extent unex- 
goed time i’ the mornin’ ; and stir your chalks, mm | 
mao, and make those lazy husseys do it na 
to have some old cronies to dinner to- y given performers are 
tmind, I'll have no slammacking and shirking 0’ work, | excellence. Nor are there wanting students of science, 
well There be off?” though these chiefly belong to the professional classes, | 
This, in great cotton lord of a district, may be | or patrons of the fine arts, or even cultivators of polite | 
thought a wild fiction; but that there are such per- | literature. Mrs Stone causes one of her characters to 
; ‘goms end such things we cannot deubt. Three or | describe, in himself (rather awkward management 
Mour yeassago, we heard of a precisely similar incident. | her part), a manufacturer of cultivated mind. 
travelling on business, chanced to 
be'taken to the house of one of these provincial poten- 
‘tates, where he formed one of a company who were 
entertained in the most magnificent ve. The kind- 
bearted host, learning the occupation of his accidental 
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among which, in allusion to her 
“The Mammoth” became the favourite. 
consideration, however, she was named “ The Great Bri- 
tain,” a name appropriately emblematic of British skill 
and British greatness. She has been variously described 
at various periods, but now that she is all but completed, 
I have obtained the following description of her, which 
may be relied on as accurate 
e Great Britain is built entirely of iron, with the 
exception of the flooring of her decks, and the flooring 
and ornamental parts of her cabin. She is 324 feet in 
length aloft, or upwards of 100 feet ey al than our 
largest line-of-battle ship. Her extreme breadth is 51 
feet, and the depth of her hold 32 feet. She is registered 
3200 tons, so that her bulk far exceeds that of any two 
steamers in the world. She has four decks, the lowest of 
which is of iron, and appropriated for the tion of 
the cargo. The upper deck, with the exception of a small 
break in the forecastle, is completely from stem to 
stern, without building or elevation of any kind, so that, 
besides the masts and funnel, there will be nothing above 
deck to offer resistance to a head wind. The two inter- 
mediate decks are appropriated exclusively to the use of 
passengers and the equipage of the ship, and consist of 
four grand saloons, forming, together, a pay on of dining 
room of 350 feet, two large ladies’ cabins or family rooms, 
and 180 state rooms, each containing two spacious sleep- 
ing berths ; so that, besides the portion appropriated to 
the crew, steward’s department, &c., the immense number 
of 360 pessengers can be accommodated, each with a sepa- 
rate bed, without requiring a single sofa to be made up 
in any of the saloons. The principal saloon is 100 feet 
long by 32 feet wide, and 8 feet 3 inches high. Besides 
the vast space appropriated to the passengers, crew, Xc., 
and that occupied by the engines, boilers, &c., she has 
sufficient room for the stowage of 1000 tons of coals, and 
1200 tons of measurement goods, There are three boilers, 
capable of containing 200 tons of water, which will be 
heated by 24 fires ; and she has four engines, each of 250 
horse-power, making in all 1000 horse-power. Some idea 
may be formed of her vastness, when I state that 1400 
tons of iron have been used in her construction. The 
most novel feature about the Great Britain is her mode 
of propulsion, which is by the newly improved screw-pro- 
peller, patented by Mr Smith of London (with improve- 
ments made upon it), and applied by that gentleman 
with complete success to the Archimedes. With a view 
to ascertaining the powers of the screw, as compared 
with paddles, the Archimedes was hired for some months 
by the Great Western Company, and a series of experi- 
ments made with screws of various size and form ; and it 
being found that fully an equal velocity, with an equality 
of power, could be pm as with paddles, conferring a 
ape advantage under adverse circumstances, particularly 
strong head-winds, the machinery at the same time 
being infinitely more simple, and at no time an incum- 
brance to the vessel, it was resolved not to use the paddles 
in the Great Britain, but to adopt the screw, with the 
improvements which had been made in the course of the 
various experiments with the Archimedes. The screw 
with which she will be fitted will be 16 feet in diameter, 
and placed under the stern, between the stern-post and 
the run of the ship, in which situation it will quite 
out of the way of injury. It is calculated that this sub- 
stitution of the screw-propeller for the paddles will relieve 
the Great Britain of 100 tons of top weight, and admit of 
the boilers and engines being adjusted in that part of the 
ship which is best suited to receive them, and where 
they best act as permanent ballast. The Great Britain 
will be fitted with six masts, on five of which a single 
fore and aft sail only will be carried, the mainmast alone 
being rigged with yards and topmast. These masts will be 
low, as compared with the size of the vessel, although the 
mainmast will be 95 feet long; and the quantity of can- 
vass, though inconsiderable to what she would carry as a 
full-rugged ship, will still be as much as would cover 
three-quarters of an acre of ground. Her decorations are 
intended to be in the first style of nautical embellish- 
ment. It remains only to speakof the os and qua- 
lifications which may be looked for in this large ship, and 
the services she may be expected to accomplish. It is 
difficult to ascertain the precise limits of the speed which 
she is calculated to perform at sea. Probably the expec- 
tations of the directors are greater on this point than 
they choose to confess, until an actual trial ; but something 
considerably exceeding that of any sea-going steam-shi 
at present afloat may be looked for. The rate at whic 
the oriental steam-vessels accomplish their voyages does 
not average more than eight miles an hour; the Atlantic 
steamers about rine ; and the most rapid sea voyage yet 
accomplished has not exceeded an average of ten miles 
an hour. It is estimated that the Great Britain will 
accomplish from ten to sixteen miles an hour, according 
to the nature of the weather and the sea ; and no doubt is 
entertained but that her average will be at least twelve 
to thirteen miles per hour; taking the lowest of these 
rates, there would be an amazing increase over the great- 
est triumphs of steam navigation hitherto heard of. Let 
us consider some of the advantages which might accrue 
to this country by the success of the Great Britain. Our 
overland mail is now received by us by the favour alone 
of jealous neighbours in Europe and of semi-barbarians in 
Africa, By these means alone is our overland correspond 


appropriat 
the ship, or adding one iota to her 
lading and draught of water ; in which time, by 
lowing out the calculation, she would have run a dis- 
tance of 12,000 miles ; besides, should the patent fuel be 
found to answer, she would be able to carry upwards of 
sixty days’ stock. In the Indian seas, too, it must be re- 
membered, there are advantages not to be found in the 
North Atlantic, in which nothing is more common than 
for a vessel to have head to wind during the whole out- 
ward to America, and consequently the steamer 
traversing it has often, to battle with the elements the 
entire way. In the ies, on the contrary, the presence 
of the les the to 
with certainty on forming a very large potion of his 
voyage at the very maximum of speed. hen it is con- 
aes that, after making a liberal allowance from these 
ealoulations, this steamer is so constructed as to sail 
with great rapidity, having a fair wind, there being no 
paddles to drag , and no hindrance from the screw, 
there is no saying t _—— of voreee she might not 
accomplish with great expedition without a relay of fuel ; 
and, it must be granted, the i i vast im- 
portance in a national point of view. 


“THE VOICE OF JACOB.” 


Svucu is the title of a somewhat remarkable periodical 
which has just fallen under our notice.* It purports 
to be the only published organ of the opinions and 
proceedings of the British Jews, and to have been 
commenced (in the form of small fortnightly sheets), 
rather more than twelve months ago, the date of the 
first number being “ Rosh Hashanah, a.m. 5602,” or, 
according to our reckoning, 16th September, 1841. 
Confined in its circulation to its own proper people, 
it can be little known to the public at large ; we may 
therefore be permitted to say a few words respecting 
its character and contents. 

* The Voice of Jacob” is apparently the first periodi- 
cal attempted by the Jews in England, and its appear- 
ance may be said to mark a distinct era in the history of 
that highly interesting people. Oppressed, scoffed at, 
and plundered by our barbarous forefathers, the Jews 
have quietly pursued their unostentatious career, out- 
lived the age of gross prejudice, and at length, in the 
year 1841, have established a press in defence of their 
rights and opinions, and as a record of their educa- 
tional and religious proceedings. The periodical they 
have set up does not seem to be in the slightest degree 
political, but is conducted, as we should suppose, on 
the model of the “ Zeitung des Judenthums,” and the 
« Zion” of Germany, or the “ Archives des Israilites” 
of France, papers devoted to matters connected with 
the proceedings of Jewish inetitutions in continental 
Europe. To those who consider that whatever may 
be the future destiny reserved for the Hebrews, they 
will best be prepared for its enjoyment by mental cul- 
tivation, the ap of this Zewish periodical in 
England, like all other tokens of advancement, will be 
received with anything but dissati ion; and it 
cannot be doubted that the diseussions it will 
originate must be attended with beneficial results. 

Turning to the contents of the work, we perceive 
that notices of institutions, specially devo to the 
instruction of Jews, are of frequent occurrence. The 
Jews, we are told, are now alive to the necessity of 
education in its most extended sense—they are re- 
solved to be behind none in general intelligence. 
Among other seminaries, they have commenced 


INFANT SCHOOLS. 


One of these useful institutions was o: 
14th September, 1841, in Houndsditeh, 
120 children, who had u ne a preliminary train- 
ing from Mr Wilderspin. The president of the in- 
stitution, Francis Goldsmid, Esq., made an eloquent 
appeal to the audience assembled on the occasion, con- 
cluding in the following terms :—* There could not 
be a doubt as to the utility of such an institution. 
Some years ago, indeed, people believed that education 
was ineffectual before the age of five or six years. 
But they could at that age educate the feelings and 
the heart, and they could not begin too young to do 
so. There was not a feeling of infant that could 
not be turned to er evil. There was an eduea- 
tion which taught the child when he quarrelled to 
kiss and be friends, and not to cherish enmity. Let 
them take, for example, the feeling of fear. Let them 


on the 
ndon, with 


ence, and our passengers to and from India, transmitted 
in about thirty-five days, at a great expense and incon- 
venience, in various transhipments and intermediate land 
carriage, subject to many annoyances and anxieties ; our 
Indian correspondence liable to be intercepted, and all 
communication cut off, for at least a month, at any mo- 
ment that either of these powers to which we have 
alluded might choose to do so. Who, then, can properly 
estimate the value of our being able to secure, in defiance 
of the world, the same expedition by our old and rightful 
track round the Cape of Hope? And by the Great 


ppose that from the fear of darkness, as was per- 
haps natural when cueenmnan? by threats of ghosts, 
a feeling of superstition would naturally be produced, 
which the after man would strive imecsjantly and 
vainly to get ridof. But if the groundlessness of such 
fears were explained, the infant would soon answer, 
as an infant did answer, who had been trained in the 
school at Edinburgh. ‘The child was passing through 
a church at night, and was asked if it was not afraid. 


* Volume I. for 1841-2. Steill, Paternoster Row. London. 


The child said, “ Afraid of what! 1 go to the infant 


school. 
In a subsequent we are informed that the 
establi of the infant school had begun to imake 
er 


The result was an ev of ad- 
vanced age, and 280 were on the b 
JEWISH GENEROSITY. 

paper, runs Poems counter to the i 
i e eupidity of the Jews :—* Herr Solo- 

mon Heine, the rich Israelite er of our town, 

who has so often dis by his patriot- 


f of liberality, which deserves to be generally 
. The Lutheran church of the parish in whi 
M. Heine resides being in a very tottering conditi 
and the Lutheran parishioners not possessing, or not 
bein able to contri 


‘virgin page.” ‘Gentlemen,’ said the banker, ‘I shall 
contribute to the repairs of your church with the 
utmost pleasure ; but I can by no means accept the 
honour you offer me of inscribing my name at the head 
of the list. Go to Herr von Bauer, the richest of your 
own parishioners, and intreat him to head the sub- 
scription ; whatever he gives, I shall give the same.’ 
The deputation followed this counsel, and Herr von 
Bauer, perceiving that the requisite sum was 30,00€ 
current marks (about L.2000), subscribed with splen- 
did liberality for half that amount. The deputation 
having again presented themselves before Herr Heine, 
that gentleman immediately handed them an order 
upon his cashier for a like sum, thus completing at 
once the entire subscription, and exonerating the 

rer parishioners from the necessity of a single 

ing of outlay.” 


CIVILISATION IN THE EAST. 


Of the advances making in the civilisation of the 
Jews in the East, we have a few stray notices that will 
be considered Take the following :-—* A 
very interesting work, by Herr Joseph Schwarz, is 
about to be published at Jerusalem. It is to ap 
in three parts : the two first of which are written in 
Hebrew. ‘The third is in German, and contains 
a series of articles on the East, in its physical, political, 
and historical relations. ‘The work is to be printed in 
the newly-established printing-office at Jerusalem.”— 
2st of Nisan, 5602 (1st April, 1842. 

“We have before us a new edition of a ritual, 
printed only last year at Jerusalem. Seldom has any 
circumstance excited in us so many joyful sensations 
as that of the publication, at so recent a date, of a 
Hebrew book in Jerusalem. Printing has, at all times, 
been the forerunner of improvement; the swallow 
which indicates the mental spring. Where pas 
is, there is an encouragement for reading ; there are 
new ideas excited, there is life, there is oe. How- 
ever indifferent the Jew may be to the signs of life 
among his brethren in other quarters, sueh signs, mani- 
fested at Jerusalem, must always awaken his deepest 
interest.” —15th of Ab, 5602 (22d July, 1842.) 

Sir Moses Montefiore and other gentlemen, in their 
mission to the East on behalf of the oppressed Jews, 
were instrumental in establishing a sehool in Cairo for 
Hebrew children, which is said to be productive of 
much good. According te the report before us— 
“The.children have been redeemed from a state of 
the most revolting degradation ; considerable progress 
has been made in elementary instruction ; food 
will and zealous co-operation of all parties have 
eonciliated, and the spirit of toleration firmly esta- 
blished. One gratifying evidence of these latter re- 
sults the committee had before them, in the wish 
expressed by many parents, not Jews, that their chil- 
dren might be permitted to share the benefits given 


in these schools. A day was devoted to the examina- 
tion of the pupils in the Hebrew tongue, this latter 
examination being conducted by all members of 


the Jewish committee, and attended by all the dis- 
tinguished Jews in the country. It is impossible to 
read of a scene like this, in one of the great cities of 
Egypt, amongst a population who were the other 

the butchers and vietims of an ancient and exee 
superstition, without a feeling of high gratification, a 
sense of deep thankfulness, to the wisdom and bene- 
volence which, out of that humble and disgusting per- 
secution, have thus contrived to extract a sure 

and an abiding good.” 

With respect to the Jews of Damascus, the follow- 
ing occurs in a letter from an English traveller to Sir 
Moses Montefiore, Sth June, 1842 :—* In the houses 
of the Jews of Damaseus there is an appearance of 
ing, and in their persons and manners there is 
an air of good breeding and cleanliness which pleased 


* We have heard it frequently alleged against the lower classes 
of Jews, that the taste for cleanliness is less perfect amongst them 
than “get their neighb Whether such be true, we have 
no means of judging ; but there ean be no harm im our receme 
mending very great care in this respect, so as to put all reproach 
on so paltry a matter completely out of the question. Their ehil- 
dren should be sent to sehool scrupulously clean, with hair engp- 


ped, and as neat in apparel 4s circumstances will adult. 


yet seen upon the waters of the world can be mpeet, Britain this may be done, for she would be able to deliver 
: and which is destined to prove experiments as novel despatehes and upwarde of 1000 troops, if necessary, at 
of as great public Se any point between the banks of the Indus and the mouth 
transatlantic steam-navigation. As the huge ship pre- of the Ganges, in from 35 to 40 days. Allowing her con- 
. ceeded on her stocks, varions names were assigned to her. | sumption of coal to be 55 tons per day, to secure an ave- 
rage of 12 miles an hour, she could, by dispensing with 
: goods, 40 days’ stock of coals without oceupying the — 
‘ ism anc ehehcence, Das just atlorded an addition 
should be made throughout the parish, without reli- 
gious distinction. The deputation intrusted with the 
task of making the collection presented themselves 
first at M. Heine’s with the list, which was still a 
| 
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Mahommedan mblar 
is henceforth sought to be set aside in the 
le Jewish but than that—the 
iple is in example is promulgated 
itself, where there is slavery 
indeed ; and who 1 say that this action and re- 
action of impulses shall not, in some future 
day, be found to have achieved a prouder triumph for 
British interests, the interests of humanity, than did 
of her flag on the ruins of Acre! In- 
serutable are the ways of providence ; we can 
ive Ratti Menton’s quiet return to France, when 
we can thus regard the martyrdom of our brethren, 
associated as it has been with the emancipation of 
mind from the prejudices of fanaticism, and of person 
from the thrall of cupidity.” 


ANECDOTE OF AN OLD RABBI. 


We close our extracts with the following charac- 
teristic anecdote of an old rabbi :—*“Towards the 
middle of the last century, there lived at Prague, in 
Bohemia, the famous Rabbi Sarach Eidlitz, a man 
of deep intellect and profound conception, celebrated 
not only for his learning in the sacred Scriptures, the 
Talmud and its commentaries, but also known to have 
devoted a portion of his genius to mathematical pur- 
suits, as his work (Art of Reckoning) has testified. 
According to the custom of the place, and the time 
ia which lived, he devoted himself exclusively to 
solitary study, or the gratuitous instruction of others ; 
whilst his wife (from a small shop which she kept) 
earned the scanty means of an humble subsistence. 

Eidlitz, although aware of the abundant resources 
which his deep learning might open to him, yet de- 
tlined receiving any remuneration for his services, as 
not consistent with the dictum of the sage —* Whoso 
misuses the crown will be cut off.’ 

In the course of time, the circumstances of the 
learned man became still more reduced, so much so, 
that he was obliged to deprive himself of many of the 
comforts and frequently of some of the necessaries of 
life. Notwithstanding the privations he endured, he 
resolutely concealed his state of poverty, lest its bei 
known might be considered as a tacit claim for relief. 
About this time, he one day received a visit from an 
old friend, Rabbi Israel Frankel, principal of the con- 

tion of Prague, when, in the midst of confidential 

familiar converse, Eidlitz disclosed to his friend 
his real position. Soon after, when they again met, 
Frankel, in the most delicate manner, offered Eidlitz 
4 sum of money, which he most steadfastly refused to 
accept. ‘Then, said Frankel, ‘Thou knowest that God 
hath blessed me with wealth, but that, in consequence 
of my temporal position, I am prevented from acquir- 

the portion in the world to come due to the stud 

of the law ; if thou persist in refusing to accept this 
trifle, I shall say that it is envy that prompteth thee 
to refuse, lest I should, by my act, purc such claim 
to a portion in the life to come.’ remarks had 
the desired effect, for they induced Eidlitz to accept 
the gift in consideration for the feelings of his friend. 
Time passed on; the friends saw -_ sd frequently, 
and, as it might be imagined, subject was never 
recurred to. After some years, Eidlitz was taken ill 
and died. Frankel, as a point of duty, went to the 
house of the deceased to take an inventory of his 
effects, a task, which in this case was thought to be a 


n. 
rankel, on searching this closet, discov: a packet, 
hard and round ; upon its being drawn forth, it was 
found to be a sealed bag, containing a considerable 
amount of money ; to this was attached a labe' 
which were written words, * Deposited 

me by my friend Rabbi Israel Frankel?” 


FRENCH INVENTIONS. 

French are certainly the most inventive on 
but it seldom happens that they bring their 
to successful maturity. Amongst the extra- 
things recently announced, was a substitute for 
liquid hydrogen, which was to cost only half 
an equal portion of light. A company was 
before the merits of the discovery could be tested, 
mow the shareholders find that the cost of their 
twice that of coal gas. The company, therefore, 
it dissolved. Another association, however, has 

formed for the same object, and it is 
iquid, in this case, wil) be two-thirds cheaper 
is will probably end also in smoke, although 
that we shall see very little in the way of 
ears ago & man announced that he had dis- 
means of fixing the electric light, of any 
the of three feet, and gravely 


= 

¢ 
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proposed to light Paris at tt by about half a dozen 
moneyed persons to some ve - 
ments, and it is still od that ho as 
that Paris, with half a dozen large electrical machines, 
will no longer stand in need of candles, Se Sa 
This is almost as grand an affair as that of the Venetian, 
some years ago, who pretended that he had discovered 
the means of absorbing the sun’s rays during the day, and 
bottling them up for use at night. There is another wild 
scheme on the tapis, for which attempts are making to 
get up acompany. Charcoal having become excessively 
dear, it is to collect all the vegetable refuse of 
the and to carbonise the liqueous portion, so as 
to rolees charcoal. The proj calculate that this 
refuse is more than sufficient for the supply of the whole 
of the charcoal required for the capital, and the cost of 
which amounts to no less a sum than twelve millions of 
francs annually. That charcoal can be produced from 
refuse, such as potato-peel, cabbage-stalks, &c., there is 
no doubt ; for M. Raspail, the eminent chemist, who has 
been employed by the projectors, has obtained some very 
good specimens ; but the wiseacres have, in theirestimates, 
overlooked one important fact. They propose to obtain 
their materials from the chiffoniers, who twice a-day go 
through the streets of Paris, raking, in all the h of 
refuse in the streets, for rags, old , and bones. They 
are to put into their baskets the uired by the 
company. This they can do, but it would require ten 
loads to each chiffonier for every one he has now to carry ; 
and the expense of carriage would amount to much more 
than the worth of the article. The artificial charcoal will 
therefore also end in smoke.— London paper. 


MOLLY AND RICHARD'S DIALOGUE. 


In a part of Pembrokeshire, chiefly along the coasts, in- 
habited by the descendants of Flemish settlers, and some- 
times called “ Little England beyond Wales,” a peculiar 
dialect is spoken, seemingly allied to the Lowland Scotch, 
and what prevails in the north-eastern English counties. 
As a specimen of this form of speech, we present the fol- 
lowing dialogue, which has been written and forwarded 
to us by an ingenious co dent, whose good sense 
shines t h the rude versification of the piece :— 


Scene—A Cottage. 

Richard Warlow standing watching the rain, which is falling in 
torrents; his wife Molly, with her children, are near the fire pre- 
paring supper. 

MOLLY. 
I tell thee what, Richard—'tis better for thee, 
To be stayin at hame with the young uns an me, 
Than be gwayin' about, a preachin an talkin, 
Fur thou knawest as much as the dead in their coffin, 
How to mayke thim things right that thou sayest be wrong, 
Should’st thee claver? an talk all the livin day long ; 
D’ya think them great folks with their heads full av larnin, 
Can't kip® them an us from all trouble an harmin ? 


RICHARD. 

Thairsilves thay will kip, thares no doubt av it, Molly, 

An leave us to starve : so they can be jolly,* 

They'll say we're well fid on trelawny® an salt, 

An if we complains, why, ‘tis we be in fault; 

They will give us the heft® of the burden to bear, 

Whilst thair awn lathy? shoulders be free from a share. 
MOLLY. 

If some was more like ‘um in some things, ’t were better ; 

Let each pay his debts, an ware is the debtor ? 

D'ya nind® that new cottage so heighty® an cleane? 

Not a neater or nicer once ivar was sin, 

An now a ‘s’® as unkid"’ as unkid can be; 

There poor Peggy site lone, like an owl on a tree, 

For her children be stivlin'? an starvin to death, 

Whilst thair feythar be wasting his time an his breath. 
RICHARD. 

Thare’s somethin like reasin in what ya do saay, 

But then if ya’d heard Billy Williams to-daay, 

As cute as a lawyer, a tould us the waay, 

If we would but jouin!* to mayke maisters to pay 

A nation good price for the work that we do, 

Thay'd look dern'* for a bit, but main rathe'> thay’d come to; 

** For,” says he, “* can they live without ‘sistance from you? 

"Tis kift!® they would be at the spaide or the pleugh— 

An no bread can be gat, without using av these, 

An if thay would live, thay must pay an they please ; 

Then we should have plenty av all that we wanted, 

Our children be fid, an no fear of bein cranted.’"!7 


MOLLY. 
Why, Richard, thou'rt leesing thy sinces, yindeed, 
To be listnin to him, an the trash a can plead ! 
Did a ivar do anything good in his life, 
For hisself, or his childarn, or poor sickly wife? 
Who afore she knawed hin, was as hearty a crawtur 
As ivar broke bread, an the lovinest daughter ; 
The people used stop to see Sall an her feythar 
A gwayin to church so happy togather ; 
The auld man so shouk,}® so tidy, an clean ; 
An a smarter than Sally whare could thare be sin ? 
"Twas a black day for both when Billy com'd back, 
With his ramassin’® stories, so glib with his clack, 
That nawthin the naighbours could say, ber ‘Id persuade, 
That a still was the same, and not changed a grinch” shade, 
Since when a was called the curst?! fidlar Bill, 
When his poor widow’d mother his wild ways did kill; 
But she knaw’d it too soon: why, from morning to night, 
He is erging*® av her, she has nivar no quiat, 
With his quarlin®® at hame, builyraggin*4 his neighbours : 
And now a would turn honest men from thair labours ! 
If 1 could come at him, I'ld ** call him to rags ;” 
T’othar day a was sayin, so ** conk®® in his brags,” 
That he could do more with his fiddle an fife 
Than ten parsoa an more with thair prayers all thair life; 
An thou, that wast always so tindar to me, 
As good an as quiat as man ivar could be, 
To be ‘ticed by a serimigin,” white lizzard fellaw.®7 
RICHARD. 
Blady ,?* Molly, thou'lt beat him in talkin quiat hollaw ; 
An but that I promised, I'ld sure to be thare, 
1 would seat myself down in this snug yasy chair: 
Why, sure it is raining as bilding® as War! 
MOLLY. 
An thou can'st be trapsin three miles in such weathar, 


An leave this snug fire! come, doff thy best jeckit, 

An taste my good porridge, with someat to deck it, 

That'ill sarve us for sow!” for many a day— 

*Tis a prisan our Jinny had given in 

yore that so bad, 

That missis was sayin no one could be had 

With pashance to clear it ; but Jinny bein by, 

She axed her to leave®® her just have it to try: 

She’s a clivar young maid, an takes after thee, 

Thou wast ivar a deal longer-headed than me ; 

She favors®® thee, too, in the turn av the eye ; 

D’ye mind ’twas thy eyes I first fancied thee by ? 
RICHARD, looking out— 

Well, Molly, I thinks twinna*® scarvy** to-night, 

I shall leave Billy Williams to fight his awn fight, 

An if I had ta’en, as they calls it, the chair, 

I'ld have bin “ like a sow in a saddle up thare.” 

Yis, yis. I do say it is always much better 

To think, an ya'll come to the rights of the matter. 

MOLLY. 

Ay, I knaw’d when ya'ld think ‘‘ all by leasures”®¢ a bit, 

Ya'ld sartanly give the right nail the right hit ; 

Thare’s many will bend like a lizzah®7 young bough, 

An but few will, like thee, be true throu an throu ; 

Thay’ll awhile keep to right, then be timpted to leave it, 

An go crawling in mud like a young cutty-evat ;*8 

But thou art the saame as thou ivar hast bin, 

An I wouldna change thee to be mayde a true queen. 


J. E. E. 
1 Going. 2 te. 25 Pert, impudent. 
3 Keep. Joyous, jovial. 26 Vagabondising. 
5 Barley-meal boiled in water. 27 White livered. 
6 Weight. 7 Strong. 28 By our lady. 
8 Remember. 29 Pouring heavily. 
Pleasant, cheerful. Itis. 3° Anything eaten with bread 
11 Miserable, woebegone. or potatoes—as butter, 
12 Perishing from,cold. meat, &c. 
13 Join. ‘*Sulky. 15 Early. 3! Entangled. 32 Allow. 
16 Awkward. 17 Stunted. 33 Resembles. % It will not. 
18 Hale, hearty. '9 Wandering. %5 Clear, applied to the wea- 
20 The least part of anything. ther only, as “‘ the scarving 
2! Mischievous. shower,” &c. 
22 Continually finding fault. 36 Slowly. 87 Lissom. 
Quarrelling. 38 Cutty, small; cutty-evat, a 
24 Insulting abusively. small lizard. 


THE SPECTATOR ON SPECIFICS AND PATENT MEDICINES, 


Patent or secret remedies are absurd ; the government 
ought neither to countenance nor to tolerate them; it 
should not levy halfpence on quack pill-boxes as it does ; 
but, rather than thus indirectly encourage empiricism, it 
ought, with a parental care for the good of the public and 
the aggrandisement of the poor, to re-impose a small sum 
upon salt. A capital pamphlet, by a“ Member of the 
College of Physicians,” published in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and entitled, * The Present Ill State 
of the Practice of Physic in this Nation truly represented, 
and some remedies thereof humbly proposed to the two 
Houses of Parliament,” exposes the absurdity of specifics 
in very pithy and quaint language : but it is to be feared 
that human intellectual progression is slower than san- 

ne people would wish, for tons of specifics are yet sold 
in the nation. This old pamphleteer settled the question 
concerning ifics about a century and a half ago, when 
he said—* The bill-quacks give out that they can cure 
all diseases by one or two medicines, or have a certain 
remedy for some particular disease. That the first pre- 
tence is absurd and vain, every man of sense will acknow- 
ledge ; and that the d isd us, I will demon- 
strate. Supposing they are masters of a good medicine 
for some one disease (which it is odds they are not), yet 
it is left to every man’s judgment that makes use of it 
whether he have that disease; and how easy and fre- 
quent is it for men to mistake? But suppose he has that 
very disease for which the medicine is proper, yet how 
seldom is a disease alone, or how seldom accompanied 
with just the same symptoms? not to mention the age, 
the sex, the variety of causes, the late invasion or long 
standing of the distemper ; all which circumstances it is 
impossible that one medicine should be suited to. 1 will 
instance one disease and one medicine that cures it spe- 
cifically. The disease is an ague, which can hardly be 
mistaken, and the medicine the Jesuits’ bark, which seems 
to be no edge-tool ; and I may affirm, there is not any 
other disease that has so peculiar and certain a remedy, 
And yet all that have agues, one and another, take th 
medicine in the same manner; and I daresay it will kill 
as many as it cures. Perhaps, indeed, they shall not die 
presently, nor of the ague for which it is given, but of 
other diseases that it either introduces or increases, 
How many asthmatical persons has it suffocated? how 
many intermitting (as well as remitting) fevers has it 
made continual and even malignant ? how many desperate 
cholics, some ending in palsies, have 1 known caused by 
it ? with many other grievous distempers, and all for want 
of due preparation before, a right method in, and proper 
treatment after, the use of it, Of this scandalous sort of 
ractices, therefore, I shall take no further notice, believe 
ng they can have no patron, noadvocate, among wise men.” 
As there are no specifics for one disease, or for all diseases, 
there would be no hardship in suppressing secret medi- 
cines, and in making it necessary that the ingredients of 
all nostrums should be made known upon demand, Ifa 
chemist discover a new mode of manufacturing a salt, or 
any other valuable commodity, let him by all means have 
the advantages which discoverers in any branch of art or 
manufactures are entitled to by patent—that is a totally 
different affair ; but let us not only not have a government-: 
office for labelling empirical nostrums, but let the law 
pone the propagation of compounds as good for this or 
‘or that, or for all diseases, as one of the most flagrant 
kinds of the illicit practice of medicine, 
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im & state of poverty. In the study of his deceased 
friend, Frankel found a chest, in which were deposited 
and such other things as were esteemed 
of value by the late possessor. So sacred did Lidlitz 
hold the contents of this chest, that the key was never | 
| 


